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BITBRATUBRA. 


UNPUBLISHED SONGS FROM THE FRENCH OF 
BERANGER. 


No. 5.—LA COURONNE. 


The custom of drawing lots for King and Queen at the festival of Twelfth Day exists iu 
Prance as well as in Engiand; but the mode of so doing is different. In Franceasingle bean 
is concealed in a cake, which is cut and distributed amongst the party. The person who 
chances to take the slice that contains the bean is entilled to the reyal honours. 
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THE CROWN. 
VERSES SUNG BY A TWELFTH DAY KING. 


Thanks to the bean, I’m King—’ tis our decree, 
Pour, pour the wine! 

Ho! subjects, crown me; and with envy see 
What glory’s mine. 

There’s not a soul that doth not pant to reach 
The topmost stair: 

None with their hats are quite contented—each 
A crown would wear. 


On darkened brow the Monarch’s crown is shown 
In splendour brave: 

The herdsman, too, has his—of flowers alone— 
This crown I crave. 

Heaven makes one pay it’s cost—the other’s crown 
Tis Love bestows. 

Colin with his sleeps well—the King lays down 
His but to doze. 


Warrior and bard, to Muse and Victory true, 
The Frenchman’s aim— 
Twofold his laurels—is brave deeds to do— 
Then sing their fame. 
° Bellona’s false—from rank that he shovld fill 
What though he fall, 
The sceptre he may lose—yet keeps he still 
His crown through all. 


Fifteen—the crown of innocence it brings 
To you, ye fair: 

Courtiers anon their incense, as for Kings, 
For you prepare. 

For them, for you, her meshes Cunning’s hand 
Seductive strews: 

Ye give your ear alone to Hatterers bland— 
Your crown ye lose. 


What! lose a crown! the hint these words imply 
Monarchs may guess: 

I never doubled taxes; nor have I 
An old noblesse. 

Drink with me, drink, my people—this my lot 
Seems so fivine, 

’Ere the dessert at least, oh! bid me not 
My crown resign. 





THE LAST OF THE CONDES. 
From the Democratic Review for July. 


The world’s history is, to so great a degree, the record of individual 
achievement, that our interest in it, or in any period of it, is sure to cen- 
tre around a few conspicuous actors. It is the personal fortunes of great 
men we follow through the labyrinths of circumstances and change; it 
is their successes or catastrophes that mark in our recollection the suc- 
cessive epochs of time. How often it happens that the chronicle of a 
— is dull and uninstructive, in comparison with the temporary biog- 
raphies that are only accompaniments and illustrations of it; so inferior 
in interest is the history of events to the history of lives. Take for 
example the century and a half following the death of Louis XIIL, of 
France; how brilliant and entertaining—how historically complete as 
well—the array of memoirs that throw into the shade the useless lumber 
of court historiographers; flooding the whole period with light, to the 
infinite profit of subsequent authors, whose literary schemes happen to 
lead them into its circle, where with very little effort of their own, like 
the swimmers in the blue grotto of Capri, they straightway become lu- 
minous all over with borrowed brilliancy. The life of the great Condé, 
which Lord Mahon has very cleverly condensed from the rambling gar- 
rulities of “ Mademoiselle,” Madme. de Sévigné’s sparkling letters, and 
the voluminous journals of de Retz, Montpensier, St. Simon, Gourville, 
and a host of other material, whose superabundance is its only fault, is a 
good illustration of this latter truth so far as authorship is concerned, and 
also of the charm of biographical narrative first alluded to. Condé was 
only one out of the many great men who figured in the court of the 
Grand Monarque; but every heroic life is complete by itself, and gains 
force and prominence by being detached from the perplexing crowd of 
agin, affairs and persons. Louis Quatorze is famous . himself ; 
Mazarin has his separate claims for an isolated immortality ; so has Aune 
of Austria, so Turenne, so Condé. We never remember men’s counte- 
mances as parts of a crowd of faces, but because, in spite of the crowd, 
they press upon us their own characteristics. Just so in our estimation 
of the individual actors in the world’s drama, distinct and personal. 
Were it not, how much of the romance of travel would be lost. Where 
would be the satisfaction of authenticating one’s impressions of character 
in the midst of the scenes that formal it; of reviving famous mem- 
ories along with famous associations !—Where one’s enthusiasm at 
~ somernoen and abodes of genius, or at the battle-fields and graves of 

eroes 

This is the rationale of a visit which we made in the fall of 1846, to 
Chantilly, the favourite residence of the great Condé. Ten years ago it 
would have been a pil rimage, for we should ‘have gone on a post-chaise, 
or on lumbering French wheels of some sort or another as well-disposed 
Protestant pilgrims have been in the habit of arriving at continental 
shrines for the last half century of travel. But rail-roads are fatal to this 
Species of romance. The tourist of 1846-7-8, and so on, is haunted all 
over Europe by the wheezing, whirling, St. Vitus spectre of Modern 
Improvement. ‘He 18 whizzed into Venice at the rate of fifteen miles per 
jour, over a substantial bridge spanning the waters with the stoniest sort 
of indifference to the sea-weeds of the “ spouseless Adriatic ;” is set down 
at the Pompeii station of the Naples and Castlemare Railroad; and with 
“stops over s train” to 


all the nouchalance of the nineteenth centu 


explore the wonders of I 








Chantilly is at a convenient distance of only three or four miles from 
the Chemin de fer du Nord, and in an easy détour, even for travellers in a 
hurry, en route from Amiens to Paris. Leaving the train at St. Leu, an 
omnibus rattles over the hilly road leading to the village; and it was in 
this republican conveyance that we made our entry, an American party 
of three, with a grand clatter, into the court-yard of the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre. 

The cold, dark, deserted Salle 4 Manger; with its bare stone floor and 

reat unlighted chimney, augured ill; but the speedy appearance of the 
andlady, with a couple of bougies, an illuminated edition of good humour 
and hospitality, followed in the natural order of the sequences by a blaz- 
ing fire on the broad hearth, and active preparations for a dinner, 
soon brought about a restoration of confidence. The evening went off 
pleasantly in that inexhaustible, after dinner, fireside chat of travellers— 
the staple whereof is to-day’s experience and to-morrow’s anticipation, 
and we went to bed fully sagen to enjoy that “bon repos” which 
every considerate French landlady wishes her guests. 
Next morning the black-eyed jille de chambre showed us a short cut to 
the chateau. It was a pleasant road, running along the outskirts of the 
town, parallel to the main street within, leading us, with considerable 
saving of the paving stones and distance, past a row of nice rural residences, 
fronting on the smooth plain that intervenes between the town and the 
forestof Chantilly. Presently we came to a vast ruin, whose grand pro- 
pectene and imposing front, as it stood on an eminence at some distance 
rom the town, led us to suppose it the remaius of the great chitean, 
which we knew had been destroyed in the old Revolution. But a refer- 
ence to Murray proved it to he ms A the ruins of the stable—built in the | 
most princely style, to contain 180 horses; and even now, in their dilapi- | 
dation, roofless and crumbling, a splendid pile, easily to be mistaken jur 
a palace. Speaking of Condé’s stables, suggests an anecdote, which il- 
lustrates some traits of his character, and patkane from its subject matter, 
may be appropriately enough brought in, in this equestrian connexion. 
He hated a punctilious regard to etiquette and the tiresome court forms of 
his day; and on one occasion, when the ceremonious Duke de Candale, 
who was making him a visit, and who never allowed himself to speak 
even of his own father, the Duke d'Epernon, without adding the word 
Monsieur, Condé, whose patience was quite exhausted, exclaimed— 
“ Monsieur, my master of the horse, tell Monsieur, my coachman, to har- 
ness Messieurs, my horses, to the carriage !” 

Further on, we reached the gate of the park, and by virtue of a dilleé d’ 
entrée, were admitted into its enclosure, | to explore its beauties at 
will. The grounds are charmingly disposed, unlike the stiff magnifi- 
cence of Versailles, where “ grove nods to grove, each alley has its bro- 
ther” —with less regard to mathematics, and more deference to nature. 

It was Condé himself who delighted to direct their arrangement and 








all souvenirs of the hero. True it is, that Chantilly of to-day is sadly fall- 
en trom its high estate, and the glowing description of Desormeaux and 
Gourville, who dwell on its magnificence as worthy of note, even in the 
extravagant éra of its creation, far surpass its present reality. “ The par- 
terres und stately statues; the prodigious number of fountains which 
were heard night and day, aud which were ever refreshing the air: the 
grand canal, whose works cost upwards of 40,000 Jivres yearly;” of these, 
the Revolution destroyed the most. “But nature,” says Lord Mahon, who 
visited Chantilly with a reverent enthusiasm, “does not yield so readily 
to the violence of man, and knows how to repair his ravages. Not long 
ago, (in September, 1841,) I could still find scope to admire the wild re- 
cesses of that unpruned forest, those limpid and gushing streams, those 
light green Arbele poplars, whick have taken root amongst the ruins of 
the Grand Chateau, and which now surround it with their quivering 
shade; those mossy paths, and those hawthorn bowers; those gardens 
restored with care, and where the most beautiful orange trees and the 
most brilliant flowers are once more shedding their fragrance.” 

In the midst of this luxuriant beauty stood formerly two palaces, the 
Grand Chateau and the Petit Chateau, as they were called. Ot these, the 
former, as I have already said, was long since destroyed. The indiscrimi- 
nate ravages of the Revolution were fatal to its preservation. Its useless 
splendour, and the accumulations of ornament and art which it contained, 
found no favour in the sight of the republicans of ’92.° Besides, the 
princely halls of Chantilly were reminiscences ot the old régime, a perpetu- 
al souvenir of the hated Bourbons, a monument of a doomed aristocracy 
and adethroned race. Its destruction was complete; and a palace once, 
and now a ruin—such is its short history. But though blotted from al- 
most any traces of existence, the associations that surround the decaying 
walls are neither few nor insignificant. It was here that an heroic career | 
attained the summit of its grandeur in that calm retirement, which is the | 
crown of a successful life. After thirty-five years of action and renown, | 
it was here that Condé, in the enjoyment of kind companionship, the re- 
collections of an eventful life, and the practice of congenial pursuits, so- | 
laced and enlivened his old age. Looking back from his quiet retreat | 
upon the scenes of his past career, chequered by every variety of fortune, | 
the retrospect can hardly have failed to astonish himself. We can im- | 
agine the veteran hero retracing the steps by which he had mounted, | 

| 





through half a century of toil, to the eminence of his fame; and it would 
be hard to find a picture more varied by the lights and shadows of desti- 
ny, than that which such a contemplation would afford. A quiet prelude 
to the after years of incessant activity and intrigue, were his school days, 
in the old provincial city of Bourges, where, under the charge of La 
Boussiere, and ‘stern Father Pelletier,” and “kind Father Goutier,” he 
learned the rudiments, and carried off the palm amongst the crowd of 
scholars; where, too, on the old Gothic balustrade of Jaques Coeur’s man- 
sion, he read, and perhaps adopted as his own, the inspiring motto, 


“A vaillants Coeurs, rien impossible.” 


From this opening scene, the events of his life follow in quick succession. 
The rash generalship of the armies of Picardy and Champagne confided 
to him, au inexperienced youtk of twenty, less from any ability already 
displayed, than from the obsequious policy of Mazarin, then fresh in his 
dangerous authority, and anxious to strengthen his new ministry by a 
league with the princes of the blood; followed by that tremendous victo- 
7 in the forest of Rocroy, which made him one of the first captains of 

e age, and the strongest support of the ambitious Regency of Anne of 
Austria; the successive perils and triumphs of Thionville and Fribourg ; 
the campaign of the Rhine; the sieges of Dunkirk and Lerida; the battle | 
of Lens, celebrated as one of the most glorious which the reign of Louis | 





XIV. could boast; these were only the first fruits of a harvest of renown. | 
The dark, unnatural wars of the Fronde; the subtle intrigues of the Lou- | 
vre, ending in Conde’s disgrace, defeat, and year of paintul imprisonment, | 
whose rigours were heightened by a knowledge of the perils ot his friends, 

and the tortures of a long suspense, follow this briNiant period like an 
eclipse ; lightened only by the heroic exertions of Clemence de Maillé | 
for the rescue of her husband, as admirable and as successful at last, and | 
a8 worthy of praise, as his ingratitude and cold neglect, and final aban- | 
doument of her, are worthy of censure and odium. The release and re- 
bellion of the hero; his brilliant exploits at the head of the Spanish armies; 
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| Condés,t was born at Paris the 13th of April, 1756. 


| Both father and sou emi 
| and during the campaign of '93 was wounded at the attac 





s; the final peace of the Pyrenees, and his restoration to court con 
yr tess and Po oo ‘merited by his ,last campaigns, fought, like his first, 
for the glory of France, complete the catalogue of the achievements and 
vicissitudes of his life. The Gascon was not so far from the truth, who, 
when the penurious Duke d’Enghien, (Condé’s son,) otfered a thousand 
crowns for the best inscription on the. victories of his father, presented 
oo ea “ Pour celebrer tant de vertus, 

Tant de hauts faits, et tant de gloire, 
Mille ecus! rien que mille ecus! 
Ce n'est pas un sou par victoire |” 


After so turbulent a career, the retirement of Chantilly was to Condé 
Elysium of repose. By a secret article in the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 
been stipulated that these domains should be given up to the king 
ying a just compensation for their value; and Louis XIV., 
whose liking for Chantilly was almost as great as tuat of Condé himself, 
his rights, and threatened to dispossess his favourite. “Sire, 
ou are the master, but I have a favour to ask of your ma- 
eave me at Chantilly as your bailiff!” The king under- 
good sense to give up his claim, 


mark of royal condescension are recorded as displays of unrivalled —— 
nificence, worthy of description as minute and glowing as that in whic 
Scott has immortalized the Elizabethan festivities of Kenilworth. During 
their progress, occurred the well-known catastrophe of Vatel, the most 
heroic of cooks. The story is well told by Madame de Sévigné, and de- 
serves a record as one of the most authentic of the memorabilia of Chan- 
tilly. 
““Thé king arrived at Chantilly on Thursday evening ; the promenade and the 
collation pr be in spots car ted with jonquils—all this went off perfectly. They 
supped ; there were sovenibedine at which the roast was i va, 3 in consequence 
of more dinners being required than had been expected. This had a great effect 
upon Vatel. He exclaimed several times, ‘My honour is gone! Here is an affront 
which I cannot bear!’ He said to Gourville, ‘My head swims ; for twelve nights 
I have not slept ; pray assist me in giving the orders.’ Gourville informed Monsieur 
le Prince of his state of mind. Monsieur le Prince went as far as Vatel’s own cham- 
ber, and said to him, ‘ Vatel, all is going on well ; nothing could be finer than the 
king’s supper.’ ‘ Monseigneur,’ replied he, ‘your kindness overpowers me. I 
know that the roast was wanting at two of the tables.’ ‘ Not at all, said the prince; 
‘all is going on perfectly well; do not distress yourself,’ Midnight comes. The 
owen id not succeed; they are covered by a cloud ; they cost sixteen thousand 
francs. At four o'clock in the morning, Vatel goes about everywhere; heads 
every one asleep; he meets a little boy who is bringing two loads of ewe) . 
inquires of him, ‘ Is this all?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the other, not knowing that _ 
had sent to all the sea-port towns. Vatel waits some time; the other peeraaere o 
not come ; he’becomes wildly excited ; he thinks there will be no further supp y3 
he finds Gourville, and says to him, ‘ Sir, I shall never survive this affront.’ Gour- 


: “ . : 4 : i i door, 
decoration. He had a natural fondness for gardening, which here found | ville laughs at him. Vatel goes up to his room, places his sword against the door, 
ample room for its exercise. The shady erternen, the entangled shrub- | and cunsit through his heart ; but it was ey the br 9 eae Bed od re hime 
bery, the c 1 sheets of water, the cool retreats and sunny lawns, are | Self two which were not mortal ; he falls tothe ground dead. to his room; 


ever, arrive from all sides; Vatel is wanted to distribute them; they room 
they rash to the prince, who is in despair. : ® » e — it 
mournfully to the king: they say it is to be attributed to too high a sense o oe 
according to his views; they applaud his character ; some praise, and others blame 
his courage.”’* ; - 
After this royal visit, there was little to disturb the quiet of Chantilly 
during the last years of Condé’s life. On his death, which happened the 
1ith of December, 1686, his son, the Duke d’Enghien, became its proprie- 
tor. He enlarged and embellished the Pett Chdteau, which stood ata 
little distance from the Grand Chateau and still remains. It is by no 
means insignificant in its proportions, notwithstanding its appellation, 
which was given it ouly to distinguish it from its larger neighbour. It is 
surrounded by the waters of a little lake, in whose clear depths its quaint, 
elaborate archi:écture is fancifully reflected. The old state rooms in the 
interior look rather dingy and desolate, but there are many souvenirs of 
Condé still remaining to give them an jnterest, apart from their carving, 
and gilding, and Louis Quatorze furniture. Of these the most conspicu- 
ous is the great ivory hilted sword of the hero, a weapon of most formi- 
dable dimensions, a silent memento, not only of the courage of Condé, but 
of the daring and chivalry of centuries. ; 
In the long gallery of pictures, representin 
Condé, is a curious one, of which Lord M 
follows :— 
“The Duke d’Enghien did not choose to omit in the pictures, which by his orders 
were painted, representing the history of his father, any of the great actions which 
Condé had performed at the head of the Spanish armies. On the other hand, he 
would not venture to expose to the eyes of all France, the exploits which had been 
directed against herself. The painier could not find any means for reconciling the 


the exploits of the great 
on gives the history, as 


| wishes of the Duke with his scruples. Enghien himself, supplied a very happy de- 


vice for this object. The Muse of history is represented as tearing with indignation 
and flinging far from her, the leaves of a book which she holds in her hands. On 
these leaves are written,—‘ the Relief of Cambray,—the Relief of Valenciennes— 
the Retreat from before Arras ;'—while in the centre of the picture Condé is 
seen to stand, using all his efforts to impose silence on Fame, who, with a trumpet 
in her hand, persists in publishing his other exploits against France. 

Chantilly isnow, (or was, before the Revolution of gph) the tn 
perty of the Duke d’Aumale, the third son of Louis Philippe. ; - a — 
of apartments, fitted up to the utmost luxuriance and con i 7 c 
modern taste could devise, contrasting strangely with the bare sp ‘> our 
of the old saloons and galleries, hang the trophies of the pater | 1eroic 
proprietor, won in the Bloody Algerian campuigns, arid exhibited ~ ye d 
of set-off against the more ponderous relics of the ere captain, = = 
thusiastic tourist contemplates in close proximity the sabre of Co an 
the pistols and holsters of Monsieur le duc d’Aumale ! ie 

The present ownership of Chantilly is a mystery. How Ne a 1 » 
domain, with all its souvenirs of greatness, its precious heir-looms 0! ong 
than royal worth, into the hands of an uncongenial and remote : r 
the wealth of a Condé thg inheritance ofa yennge son of the house o 
Orleans, a bourgeois duke, the son of an accidental king ? The answer = 
this question involves a dark enigma, difficult to solve, perhaps — 
be solved, and a story of calamity, porsans of crime. A aa whose 
sombre details, its minuti of certain horror and compete t, fit it . 
be told in the deepest recesses of the tangled forest, that within sight _ - 
the grand chateau lifts its dark crest against the sky. There, in some wi 
solitude, cavernous with damp shade, and spectral with misshapen yew | 
of nature, might be whispered the tale which I am about to relate, an 
which includes the tragic catastrophe of the house of Condé, and shows 
the title deeds of Chantilly, as many think, stained with the blood of an 
innocent victim. 

54 Lous Joserpa Henrt pe Bourson, Prince de Condé the last of the 
His father, > — 
supporter of the throne and its prerogatives, still survived when the Kevo- 
futon of ’89 made a prisoner by the King and vagabonds of the noblesse. 
grated. The latter fought on the side of legitimacy, 


k of Berscheim. 





~® Letter of Madame de Sévigné, of April 26, 1671. (Mahon’s Life of Condé, ii, 
423, 124.) 

t In the narrative that follows, I have drawn largely fror 
Causes Célebres im the case of Madame de Feucheres ; and als 
des Dix Ans, by Louis Blanc, who devotes the greater part of 
vestigation of this mysterious affair.—Vol, ii., p, 25. 
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In 1800 he went to England, and there awaited the Restoration. During 
this interval of exile, he received, in 1804, the news of the cruel condem- 
nation and execution of his only son, the Duke d’Enghien, that unfortunate 
youth, the memory of whose tragic fate hangs like a curse over the dark 
walls and ramparts of Vincennes. It was thus that this unhappy man wit- 
nessed the extinction of his race, and foresaw, in his own death, the end 
of the most illustrious branch of the Bourbons. On returning to France, 
his estates and rank were restored, and the aged prince divided his resi- 
dence between his hotel in Paris, and his chateaux at St. Leu and Chan- 
tilly, living in quiet and inaction, taking no part in the politics of the day 
or in public affairs of any sort. Upon this life of tranquillity and repose 
broke the storm of the Revolution of 1830. The old man, a royalist at 
heart, and whose whole career had borne witness to his loyalty, but now 
infirm and inactive, was unequal, in this crisis, even to an avowal of his 
opinions ; he was uncertain, undecided, irresolute, andt he people had con- 
quered and the King fled, before he had recovered from the first surpris- 
ing and confusing shock. But notentirely owing to the feebleness of age 
or the listlessness of ennui was his irresolution. In spite of the facts that 
“ an Orleans had voted for the death of Louis XVI., and another Orleans 
had fought under the flag of Dumouriez,” he had become strangely bound, 
against his inclinations and contrary to the whole spiritof his life, to his 
family, the descendants of the abhorred Egalite, whom the events of July 
and the ruin of the Bourbons were to make sovereign. The affections 
of Condé were in the right place, for we must still reckon amongst the 
virtues the loyalty that endures reproach, and survives disgrace ; his sym- 
pathies were withthe dethroned monarch and his abandoned family : the 
name of Charles X. brought sadness to his heart, and tears to his eyes, 
and the mournful exclamation to his lips—‘ I have lived long enough ; 
to behold two Revolutions—it is too much!’ But destiny, often two- 
fold, held him in fetters of necessity from open opposition to the new 
dynasty ; paralyzed his purposes ; defeated his will ; and the last of the 
Condes, whose place in the moment of danger was at the side of his king, 
was chained to a spiritless inaction through the artful intrigues of a cun- 
ning and unscrupulous woman. 

or a long time the old Prince de Condé had been governed by that ab- 
solute and tyrannical sway which commences in the abandonment of pas- 
sion, and is fixed by the force of habit. The Baronesse de Feuchéres, a 
woman of rare beauty, ready wit, and a resolute spirit, had obtained this 
empire over his affections and his will. Of English parents, but of obscure 

doubtful origin, from a second or third rate actress at Covent Garden 
she had risen to this position of fortune and influence. Such instances 
are not rare. In our own day we have seen a ballet dancer hissed from 
the boards of the Grand Opera, to reappear the reigning star of the most 
refined court of the continent. Failing of the applauses of the pit, by 
some brilliant coups d’essai, these meritless daughters of the stage capti- 
vate the hearts of princes, and usurp the prerogatives of queens. The 
Baronesse de Feuchéres was one of the most successful, and wiser than 
many of her class. Not unmindful of the fickleness of passion, and the 
caprices of fortune, she had turned to the best account the complaisance 
of her lover. A legacy of the domains of Saint Leu and Boissy, in 1824, 
and of various other sums in the next year, amounting in the whole to a 
million of francs, were the substantial proofs of his regard. But the limit 
of the baroness’ expectations was not reached by this princely munificence. 
The revenues of the Forest of Enghien, besides other estates, of greater or 
less value, were the next demands upon the resources and the good nature 
ofher lover. But in the midst of this successful career, a small but threat- 
ening cloud appeared on the horizon of her prospects. The Princes de 
Rohan, the next heirs of the Duke de Bourbon, already looked with a 
jealous eye on the rapid encroachments which this ambitious woman was 
making upon their vested rights. Little by little, the inheritance of the 
Condés was being shorn of some of its most lucrative dependencies, and 
bid fair to come down despoiled of its most substantial features. The op- 
position of these expectant heirs to the validity of tle legacies in her fayour 
was too apparent an intention to eseape the notice of the baroness. 
Forewarned she was forearmed. A woman, a coquette, an intrigante ; 
with wit, and an established position, and still unwasted charms, she was 
not easily to be driven from the field by these opponents, whose rights 
were all contingent, and whose resources were only in expectancy. She 
set about devising means for her permanent security. What were these 
means and what their success, we sl! presently ove. 

Between the Duke de Bourbon and the Duke of Orleans, Louis 
Philippe, (Comte de Neuilly of the present date, ci-devant Roi des Fran- 
Cais,) there existed little sympathy or friendship. The latter was separ- 
ated from his kinsman by virtue of his dissimilar career, and his o posite 
ideas, associations and expectations, and a formal intercourse an was 
maintained between the two families. As to Madame de Feuchéres, she 
Was not so much as received at the Palais Royal, the residence of Louis 
Philippe. Scrupulous in the practice of domestic virtues, this irre- 
proachable pére de famille had regarded asa scandal her unconcealed 
ascendency at the little court of St. Leu, and had refused to admit her 
into the correct, though punctilious circle of which he was the centre. 
But of what avail ure the rules of a conventional morality against the 
considerations of absorbing interest? This same Madame de Feuchéres, 
frowned on and repulsed in 1822,excludedfrom the saloons of the Palais 
Royal, or the less restrained familiarities of Neuilly, becomes, in 1829, 
the friend and confidante of the exemplary Duke and the pious Duchess 
of Orleans! The paths that seemed so widely separated before, suddenly 
unite, and the formidable differences of rank are merged in a common 
ambition. The explanation of this riddleis easy. Alarmed by the appre- 
hensions alluded to, and anxious to guaranty her doubtful expectations, 
and provide against fatal emergencies, no safer or wiser plan could be 
devised than that to whica Madame de Feuchéres had recourse. It was 
nothing less than this: to secure the favour of the most influential family 
in France, and their strong support of her interests, in the nature of an 
active gratitude for benefits conferred. Her scheme was soon matured, 
and its developement furnishes the solution of many difficulties, the re- 
concilement of many conflicting facts in this strange history. With the 
consent and active co-operation of the Duke of Orleans, and the assu- 
rances of a firm regard and the gratitude of a mother on the part of the 
Duchess, Madame de Feuchéres, in a letter, at once artful, imperious and 
tender, pressesupon her aged lover a strange and unanticipated step, no 
other than the adoption of an heir to his titles and fortune, and that heir 
the young Duke d’Aumale, the third son of Louis Phillippe d’Orleans! 
This proposal was most obnoxious to the Duke de Bourbon. The ad- 
vantage which the artful baroness would gain he may not have fully dis- 
cerned, or he might have been indifferent to ; but to leave the inheritance 
of the Condés to a family which had been conspicuous amongst the ene- 
mies of the nobility and the throne, seemed to him “a forfeiture and 
almost an impiety.”’ Little accustomed, however, to resist the solicita- 
tions, or contradict the plans of Madame de Feuchéres, in spite of his 
repugnance and better judgment, and the claim of his rightful heirs, he 
found himself gradually drawn into the desired acquiescence. Fiually, 
asa last resource, he overcame the restraints of etiquette, and with a 
despairing candour, he threw himself on the generosity of the Duke of 
Orleans, in the hope of extricating himself from the consequences of a 
promise, extorted almost by compulsion. With this view he writes 
a letter, in which he characterizes the proposed arrangement as infinite- 
ly paintul to him, (infisnment penible,) confesses that it was conducted by 
Madame de Feuchére without his consent, and with premature haste, 
and appeals to the generosity, the friendship, the delicacy of feeling of his 
kinsman to extricate him from an affair so tormenting and harrassing, and 
to obtain from the baroness, what he was himself unable to gain, a pro- 
mise of freedom from further importunity on a subject which threaten- 
ed him with misery for the rest ofhis days. As the result of this appeal, 
and ostensibly to plead the cause of the prince, the Duke of Orleans, 
soon after the receipt of this letter, had an interview with the baroness, 
at the Palais Bourbon, in presence of a witness. The father of the pro- 

posed heir, with a magnanimous and disinterested modesty, declined the 
otfered inheritance, and implored the benefactress of his son to cease her 
efforts in his behalf; but the inflexible baroness was deaf to his entrea- 
ties, and Louis Philippe resigned himself so far to the fortunate destin 
that was thrust upon his family, as to direct his “ homme d’atfuires, ’’ M. 
Dupan ainé to prepare, but in the most private manner, the draught of a 
last will and testament in favor of the Duke d’Aumale to receive the sig- 
nature of Condé. Thus, the last hope of the prince was cutoff. At his 
-nextinterview with Madame de Feuchéres, a terrible scene occurred, 
such as only a sense of confidence betrayed, and love repaid by ingrati- 
tude and treachery, can provoke. At Jast the old man yielded ; the chains 
were riveted too strongly ; he resigned himself to their inexorable clasp ; 
and on the day following, the 30th August, 1827, he executed, in due form, 
pe pg oa by hepa t = Duke d’Aumale was created his universal heir, 
ale at the same time assu N 
: 00,0 ~ pe f nda red to Madame de Feuchéres of about 





Such was the state of affairs when the Revolution of July occurred, and 
such, in part, the explanation of the doubtful and unhappy position of the 
Prince de Condé; such the connexion of mutual interest and expectation 
between the adventurous baroness and the new d ty. 

The neutrality of the Duke de Bourbon secured him from attack by 
either party, his perso , 
passed on its destructive way without disturbing 


nm and property were respected, and the whirlwind 
the outward calm of his 
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existence. But the contest in his own feelings had been severe and 
tempestuous. Jt was not only the choice between monarchy and liber- 
alism, between the Bourbons and their enemies, that distressed him ; but 
the necessity of forsaking a family to which he was bound by those ties 
of kindred, and loyalty, and affection which it would be dishonor to violate 
for another which he detested in fact, but to whose interests he was pledg- 
ed by deliberate and formal acts, confirmed by sanctions, universally re- 
garded as the most emphatic in the power of a man to give. But the 
restoration of peace rendered acquiescence in the new order of things 
necessary; the Duke de Bourbon gave in his adhesion to the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe; his rights were confirmed, and he resumed the 
even tenor of his life, so fearfully interrupted. Only his relations with 
Madame de Feuchéres seem to have suffered strange alteration. To- 
wards her, though still affectionate, his manner was restrained and forc- 
ed; his confidence reserved; the sound of her name even, appeared to 
strike him painfully. There was no open rupture between them, but it 
was evident that private quarrels were not infrequent. The duke’s Venus 
had developed the latent virago qualities that are sometimes ingredient, 
as psychologists tell us, in the most seraphic tempers. These symptoms 
of dissension were apparent to all the inmates of St. Leu. Finally, the 
duke surpriséd two of his most attached domestics by the news that he 
intended taking a long journey, which, from the secrecy with which it 
was to be accomplished, bore more resemblance to a flight. From the 
whole household it was to be studiously concealed, but from no one more 
strictly than Madame de Feuchéres. Pending its arrangements, some 
strange circumstances happened, which excited gloomy conjectures and 
appreheusions in the chateau. An inflamed eye, (/’ ail en sang,) as to the 
cause of which, the duke, for some reason or other, first prevaricated, 
and afterwards inconsistently explained—a strange mark of tenderness, 
though, by the way, if attributable to the lovely Baronne; a letter push- 
ed secretly under the door leading froma private stair case into his 
chamber, which, when carried to the prince, threw him into a violent 
agitation ; most of all, a desire which he expressed to Manoury, his valet 
de chambre, that he should sleep at the door of his room. Manoury, 
though a faithful servant, objected, like a true selfish Frenchman, on the 
ground of etiquette, saying, thatit would appear very odd, and that such 
a duty fell to the lot of Lecomte, the valet de service. The duke did not in- 
sist, but the order was not given to Lecomte. He had been introduced 
into the chateau by Madame de Feuchéres. 

Everything was finally arranged for the departure of the duke. A 
million of francs, in bank notes, had been provided; a skilful plan of de- 
ception matured, to render delay or detection impossible; the 31st of 
August fixed upon as the day for carrying into execution the well-ar- 
ranged movement; and the perplexed old prince hoped, on the first of 
September, to be well on the road towards Geneva, out of the clutches 
ot his troublesome legatees and heirs en éotalité. Once safely beyond 
the persecutions of Madame de Feuchéres, and a few resolute strokes of 
the pen could undo the mischief he lamented. 

The 26th arrived; the morning was signalized by another scéne between 
the duke and the baroness, mysterious and violent ; but its effects passed 
off, and at dinner, amongst a circle of friends, the old man was gay and 
unrestrained. Inthe evening he played at whist, Madame de Feuchéres 
forming one of the party; he was more than usually lively and affable, 
and at a late hour retired from the saloon, with the cheerful salutation, 
“A demain!” 

His physician the Chevaliere Bonnie and the valet, Lecomte, attended 
him in his chamber. He retired as usual; and to the question of Le- 
comte—* At what hour will your highness be called ?” replied, with his 
usual tranquillity, “At eight o’clock.” 

The chamber of the Duke de Bourbon was on the second floor of the 
chateau. It communicated by a narrow passage with an ante-cham- 
ber. This ante-chamber opened on one side through a small dressing- 
room on the grand hall of the chateau; on the other upona private stair- 
case leading below, to the floor containing the apartment of Madame de 
Feuchéres and her niece, Madame de Flassans; and thence toa corridor 
conducting to the outer court. Immediately under the duke’s bedroom 
were those of the Abbé Briant, secretary to the baroness, and some do- 
mestics attached particularly to her service. 

In this night of the 26th August, no unusual noises disturbed the in- 
mates of St. Leu. The gardes-chasse took their customary rounds in the 
park surrounding the chateau, and found everything quiet and in order; 
within, a profound calm reigned throughout. 

In the morning at eight o’clock, the punctual Lecomte knocked at the 
duke’s door. There was noreply. ‘“ Monseigneur is sound asleep,” he 
said to himseif; “ it would bea pity to disturb him.” 

Twenty minutes after he returned, with the docto#, Bonnie; they pass- 
ed through the dressing-room, of which Lecomte kept the key, and 
knocked again at the inner door, which was bolted. Still no reply. 

Alarmed at this strange silence they roused Madame de Feuchéres. 
She joined them ina moment or two, en déshabille; “ when he hears my 


voice,” said she, “he will answer.” She herself knocked at the door, | 


and called aloud: ‘‘ Ouvrez, Monseigneur ! ouvrez! c'est moi! c'est moi!” 


Still no reply. 

The alarm spread through the chateau; the whole household assembled 
at the fatal door; a bar of iron was brought; the panels broken in; 
Bonnie and the others entered. 

The room was almost dark; the shutters were closed, but a wax can- 
dle, placed behind a screen, still burned on the hearth; by its faint light 
they saw that the bed was empty, and on further observation the Duke 
de Bourbon was discoyered, apparently standing by the window, his 
right cheek leaning against the inside shutter, his head slightly inclined, 
in the position of a man who is listening. 

They threw open the windows on the opposite side of the room; the 
light of the morning poured in, and revealed a frightful spectacle. The 
duke was not standing, but hanging—suspended from the bar of the shut- 
ters, by two handkerchiefs, oue tied within the other; his head had 
fallen on his breast; his face was pale; his knees bent; his feet just 
touched the carpet. Succour was useless; he had ceased to live. 

So dreadtul a sight distracted the whole household. Madame de 
Feuchéres was naturally in hysterics. There was presence of mind 
enough, however, on the part of somebody, to summon the authorities 
of St. Leu, to take judicial cognizance of so fearful a catastrophe. Be- 
fore ten o’clock they had arrived, and the chamber of the unfortunate 
duke was converted into a tribunal of investigation. The state of the 
body was examined, Manoury, Bonnie, and Madame de Feuchéres gave 
their evidence in due form, and after a protracted deliberation, the pro- 
cureur-général, who, on the news reaching Paris, had received instruc- 
tions from the king to attend in person upon the inquest, reported to M. 
Dupont de |’Eure, then keeper of the seals, as the result of his researches, 
mainly as follows; That the Duke de Bourbon had come to his death by 
strangulation; that there were no traces of violence on his person, or dis- 
order in the furniture of the room; that the door leading into the cham- 
ber was bolted as usual; that the death of the duke wes his own act. 
Besides this summary, the procureur-général gave in detail the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses, both as to the events of the morning of the 27th, 
and as to the state of mind of the duke previons to that date, and argued 
from the melancholy which he was said to have manifested, a certain evi- 
dence of suicidal intentions. 

The obsequies of the last of the Condés were performed with a just so- 
lemnity. His heart was carried to Chantilly ; wh there the Abbé Pélier, 
his almoner, delivered a funeral discourse. The audience was large, and 
distinguished; a melancholy silence prevailed; and how startling was 
the impression, when the abbe, in a voice full of solemnity and assurance, 
declared, ‘ that the Duke de Bourbon was innocent of his death in the 
sight of God !” 

In fact, not only in the mind of this priest, the mourner and the eulo- 
giser of an affectionate and benevolent benefactor, but in many others, 
especially in the inquisitive circles of Paris, behind this idea of suicide, so 
convincingly displayed by thecourt physicians, and magistrates, and law- 
yers, there lurked dark suspicions of crime—and undetined, vague con- 
Jectures of treachery and midnight murder. Sinister murmurs multiplied 
in all parts; they gained ground: the decision of the authorized inquest 
was reviewed and appealed from ; at last it became the subject of legal 
investigation, in the proceedings instituted by the Princes de Rohan, to set 
aside the will of the Duke de Bourbon, on the ground of undue influence 
and coercion. M. Hennequin, in his brilliant arguments before the court 
of Premiére instance, on behalf of the heirs-at-law, resumed the examina- 

tion of the mystery, less in its bearings upon the civil claims of his clients, 
than as an act of justice to an illustrious name, stained with the reproach 
of a cowardly and ignominious death; for the purpose, too, of iving to 
the dread op that enveloped this dark tragedy a definite en and 
expression, that might perhaps evoke from the darkness that sheltered 
them, the actors and instigators of the crime. This review, searching 
and ingenious, disclosed an array of facts and circumstances, which, 
though hardly sufficient te fix the charge of ascertained guilt, cast a deep 
shadow of suspicion upon the principal figwrante in the scenes we have 
already described. 

The explanation of the Duke de Bourbon’s death by the supposition of 
his suicide, had been assiduously upheld by Madame de Feuchéres, from 
the moment of its fearful discovery. The door bolted from within ; the 














silence that had reigned unbroken through the house durifig the whole of 
the night so fatal to its master; the spirits of the duke, shattered by the 
events of July, and, ever since, disturbed and unnatural; these were ad- 
vanced ae indisputable proofs of his having died by his own hand, a vic- 
tim to the exaggerated forebodings and chagrins that had oppressed him, 
But the whele tenor of his character and life, it was argued, “ @u contraire.” 
were opposed to this bypothesis. It was not common for old men to rush 
precipitately into the grave that waits for them at so smalla distance ; nor 
was there anything in the outward behaviour of the duke to indicate the 
purpose of self-destruction. The journey for which he had made such 
elaborate preparations, the well-arranged plan of his departure, extend- 
ing to the minutest details, it would be absurd to regard as onty a ruse to 
cover the suspicion of his fatal intentions, especially as they were known 
but to two or three persogg, and those the easiest to deceive by far less 
laborious a process. Beatties, the old man’s spirits, however atiected by 
the shock of the three days, had gradually regained their calm and tran. 
quillity, and on the very night of his death had been noticed as more than 
usually vivacious. His leave-taking of his guests, that cheerful « 4 de- 
main!” could it be that beneath this assured expectation of to-morrow 
there lurked the dismal purpose of a stealthy suicide? Following him in- 
to his bed-chamber, and examining the details of his behaviour, as they 
were gathered from the state of things on the next morning. by a species of 
testimony ex necess, tale rei; and the notion of his suicide, however firmly 
a matter of belief before, seems, by imperceptible degrees, to vanish from 
the mind. Not one of the duke’s ordinary habits was interrupted at thig 
time. His watch he had wound up as usual. The candles he had ut 
out, (with the exception of the dougie which burned on the hearth.) It 
was his custom to make a knot in his handkerchief on retiring, if he Wish. 
ed to be reminded of any engagement for the next day; and such a knot 
he had tied on this last night of his life, which was to know no morning. 
A strange attention to trifles on the part of a man determined upon death, 
It was evident, and admitted on all sides, that the duke had lain down on 
his bed; his movements from that time are unknown and unsu posed 
saving such at tee conjectures as the imagination may form, of that si. 
lent, secret, midnight death, so strange, so unnatural, requiring so much 
arrangement, and caution, and time, relieved by no possibility of its hay- 
ing been resolved on in the heat of passion, or accomplished with a sud- 
den violence. His own act, or the act of another, it was artful, delibe- 
rate aud circumspect. 

The duke died—strangled between the shutters and the carpet; the 
room was found undisturbed, and the door bolted. But a simple experi- 
ment with a thin piece of tape, showed how easily that same bolt could be 
drawn and withdrawn by a person on the outside; anda few trials demon- 
strated the facility with which the assessin, if assassin there was, could 
have entered and escaped by that very door. The duke’s habit in sleep- 
ing was to lie close — the outer edge of the bed—so cle that for fear 
of his falling out, as children do sometimes, a blanket folded in four wag 
placed underneath the mattress on that side to give it an inward inclina- 
tion; but in the morning, the bed was found depressed in the centre, ac- 
cording to the custom of nine sleepers out of ten. Had it been arranged 
by some hand, careful of appearance, but ignorant of the very habits it 
had tried to counterfeit? A still more insignilicant circumstance became 
in a review of the combined minutie of the case, strikingly suspicious, 
The prince never used slippers—his feet were tender, and instead of slip- 
pers, he had a sort of stocking foot attached to his trowsers ; nevertheless, 
a pair of slippers were always placed by his bed-room door, and in the 
morning invariably found in the place where they had been put. How 
happened it that on this morning, of all others in the year, they should be 
found carefully deposited by the bed, as if they had been used by the 
duke on retiring or rising? Was the supposition of Manoury just, that the 
authors of the crime, which he pelieved to have been committed, in re- 
pairing the disorder they had made, thought that they were most ingeni- 
ously eluding suspicion by the exactness with which they consulted pro- 
babilities, aud re-arranged the tell-tale furniture, even to the smallest ar- 
ticle. 

The duke, as has already been stated, was found hanging by two hand- 
kerchiets, forming two rings, of which the upper was attached to the bar 
of the shutters, the lower surrounded his neck. But it was universally 
known that his wound, received in the attack of Berscheim, had so dis- 
abled his right arm as to render it difficult for him to raise it even as high 
as his head, much more, it was argued, to complete such an arrangement 
as this described. A chair was indispensable to assist him in any event; but 
he was so infirm as not to be able to ascend the sceps of a “ grand esca- 
lier’ without difficulty. Moreover, the knot in the handkerchief attached 
to the bar of the shutters was diflicult to unloose, so skilfully and firmly 
had it been tied; but the maladresse of the prince was well known; he 
could hardly fasten the strings of his shoes. In this last moment of his life 
did his ae grow steadier, his limbs stronger, in the solitude of midnight 
and the presence of death ? 

But there was still another circumstance which must be added to the 








suspicious category. The position of the duke’s chamber has been al- 
ready described, and mention made of the secret staircase, which led 
from the ante-chamber to the lower floor, communicating with the apart- 
ment of Madame de Feuchéres, and the entrance to the chateau. A 
door opened on this staircase from within. The door, the weight of evi- 
dence showed to have remained unfastened during the night of the 26th! 
In the morning. on the discovery of the catastrophe, was it to hide this 
terrible circumstance that Madame de Feuchéres, instead of ascendin 
by the private staircase, to which she was no stranger, and which woul 
seem to have been ker most convenient route, half-dressed as she was, 
carefully came round by the main staircase, aud only regained her room 
by the secret passage ? : 

The valet, Lecomte, who has been already mentioned as a protegé of 
Madame de Feuchéres; whom the duke was unwilling to charge with 
the service of sentinel at his chamber-door; who was the first to discov- 
er the death of his ill-fated master, contributed in the sequel less to the 
clearing up than the deepening of the mystery. His testimony was contra- 
dictory, and his behaviour suspicious. On the day of the funeral, when 
the body of the deceased Condé was exposed in the illuminated chapel, 
surrounded by solemn funeral symbols, Lecomte, with his fellow ser- 
vants, was a witness of the spectacle. He could not restrain his emo- 
tions—the cry escaped him, “ J’ai un poids sur le ceur !” “jen ai le coeur 
gros!” Manoury, who heard him, advised him to confess whatever he 
might know. Lecomte was silent. Afterwards he tried to explain the 
meaning of the strange expressions, by attributing them to a tear of los- 
ing his place. But the question cannot fail to arise, might not these 
mournful exclamations have been the result of an irrepressible remorse, 
quickened into utterance by a last sight of the lifeless victim ? 

Such were some of the interrogatories with which the advocates, no 
less of the rights of the heirs, than of the good name of the ancestor, 
combated the idea of the felonious and cowardly death of the last of the 
Condés. Nor did they fail to unfold, in all its complicated details of in- 
terest and expediency, and subtle management, the history of the forged 
legacy, which has been already narrated. The most august name in the 
kingdom was united with that of Madame de Feuchéres, in this story of 
intrigue, almost of conspiracy, now given to the world in all the publicity 
of a reported trial, coloured by the partial eloquence of a zealous advo- 
cate, with whose sympathies for his clients were blended certain politi- 
cal resentments, which found a safe opportunity of expression in the pri- 
vileged circle of a court of justice. The connexion of the ~~ d’Orleans 
with the mystery of St. Leu, was turned to account by the opposing 


partizans of the court, and gave point to many sarcasms, — not a few 
suspicious inquiries. How had it happened that the physician of the 
; to the post-mortem examination ? 


prince, Dr. Guerin, had not been callec 
That it was left to the care of three surgeons, two of whem were bound 
to the interests of the palace by the closest relations? Why had M. de 
Broglie forbidden the insertion in the Mon:teur, of the funeral oration of 
the Abbé Pelier at Chantilly ?_ What necessity of fate demanded this con- 
currence of events—the ascendency of the House of Orleans? the simul- 
taneous extinction of the House of Condé? , a ; 
But the suspicions of the legitimists did not control the decision of the 
courts. The Princess de Rohan failed in all her attempts to set aside the 
will of the duke. The final decision was in favour of its validity; the 
young Duke d’Aumale was pronounced the rightful heir of the Condes ; 
and Madame de Feuchéres confirmed in her various possessions and ex- 
ctancies. Mistress of an immense fortune, she repaired to Paris to en- 
joy its advantages at leisure. It is true, that for some time after the ca- 
tastrophe at St. Leu, her spirits were hardly equal to her good fortune. 
For fifteen nights, at the Palais Bourbon, she made Madame de Flassans 
sleep in her chamber, and the Abbé Briant in the library adjoining, a8 
though she feared the solitude, and the images of terror which might 
people it. But this passed away; and a gracious reception at court 
placed her at once in a position of influence, worthy of her perseverance 


8. 
~~ ‘Condé affair was soon forgotten at Paris; or remembered aay by 
those whose business it is to preserve the record of events, for the sake of 
future contingencies, personal, political, or public. Louis Philippe, who, 
as plain Duke d’Orleans, had not considered it disreputable to bargain 
with a ci-devant actress for the patrimony of the Condés, as roi des Fran 
¢ais, extended his operations to include princesses in esse, and crowns 
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speculation of the Palais Bourbon 
quite out ot mind. Chantilly, with its parks, and forests, and clear, 
sylvan lakes, and high wemorials of greatness, seemed as fair in oe 
proprietorship as under the old regime ; the mystery of its new inherit- 
tance few remembered, or cared to remember. Latterly, however, since 
the overturning of the grasping and selfish dynasty of Louis Philippe, the 
old whispers of suspicion have revived, and there are not wanting those 
who add to the catalogue of his crimes, 
Condés. " 
here is no evidence to support such a charge. The share of Louis 
Philippe in the concluding scenes of the Duke de Bourbon’s life has been 
iven; from his intriguing and ungenerous behaviour, inferences may be 
rawn, but no certain conclusions to fix upon him anything more thau 
the stale charge of that covetousness and unscrupulous desire for family 
a grandizement, which have proved the final ruin of his House. Worse 
thin vs he may have done; but itis scarcely to be believed that he had au 
bend in hanging his cousin Condé to his own window shutters, like an 
old broom. Even if he had, the republicans of 1848 are hardly the men 
to call him to account; it was only a superannuated duke that was put 
out of the way; the last of a troublesome and expeusive family. 
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LOOK FORWARD, AGE! 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Thy youth hath long been passed— 

The verdsre and the flowerage faded long; 
Life’s sunny siniles, amassed 

Iu pleasant places, amidst dance and song, 
Live but in memories, that make them look 
Like dried leaves in a book. 


Pain, more than pleasure, dwells 
Within such memories: therefore seek not thou 
To dive within the cells 
O’er which their sickly scent dead lilies throw ; 
Nor ransack records, ’mid whose mildewed leaves 
Its net the spider weaves ! 


Canst thou thy youth restore, 

By seeking at its dried-up fount the draught 
Which may not ever more, 

Howe’er so great thy thirst, by thee be quaffed? 
The waters gone to waste, no longer run 
All sparkling in the sun. 


The gray hairs on thy brow, 

Turn they to plenteous auburn, as thy thoughts 
Are with the Long-ago, 

Careering on the mist that vaguely floats 
Over the past, through which all things appear 
More bright, because less clear? 


And nimbler grow thy feet, 
As thou in thought retracest paths once trod, 
Undreaming that deceit 
Followed thy footsteps o’er the daisied sod ? 
Pause ere thou try’st youth’s dance with limbs that teil 
How years may vigour quell! 


Then gaze not on the past 
As on a picture, whence true joys may rise, 
Or thou wilt find at last 
The bitterness of lying vanities; 
And, like the reed that shakes to every wind, 
Fall with thy fallen mind! 


But to the cominc look— 
Gaze to the eastward—to the rising sun ! 
See where the gushing brook 
Doth from its source in vigorous brightness run; 
Read back no leaf, but turn the onward page, 
And eo look forward, Age! 
A ditties 
EARLY DAYS OF JEAN 
CHAPTER I. 

A youth, between fourteen and fifteen years of age, was ascending, 
with the lightness of a roe, the steep sides of a hill, from the top of whiok 
might still be distinguished, notwithstanding the darkness which was fast 
closing around, the embattled towers of an old castle. A piercing cry, 
which rang through the air, suddenly arrested the steps of the nocturnal 
wanderer. He looked around, listened for a repetition of the sound, and 
was just about to recommenct his almost aérial ascent, when a second 
cry, followed bya groan, again struck upon his ear. 

“ Who calls?” said he, listening with breathless attention. 

A voice, which seemed to proceed from the bottom of a ravine, formed 
by the waters which had tormerly lodged at the foot of the mountain, but 
which the heat of several summers had gradually dried up, replied :— 

“Whoever you may be, come to the help of an unfortunate traveller, 
who, with his horse, has fallen into a bottomless abyss !”’ 

“Methinks it must have a bottom, since you have found it;” replied 
the young pedestrian, now descending the mountain as quickly as he had 
at first been ascending it; then, with a thorough knowledge of the place, 
which proved him to be an inhabitant of that country, he advanced to- 
wards the ravine, and, leaning over the entrance of it, exclaimed, 

“Where ate you ?” 

“Here!” replied a most piteous voice. 

“T am just at the foot of the stairs,” replied the youth. «‘ Have a mo- 
ment’s patience.” 

And in two or three bounds he was by the side of a man, whose fea- 
tures he was prevented from distinguishing by the darkness, but who 
caught his hand, as he exclaimed, 

““ Every bone in my body is broken; I am bruised all over ;—Help me, 
Limplore you, to extricate my leg from the stirrap! Above all, do not 
let the horse stir, or I am lost?’ 

Seeing the animal standing by aninjured, the young man immediately 
concluded that the horse had not fallen, but descended so rapidly, that 
the shock, as he reached the bottom, had thrown his rider. He soon ex- 
®icated the latter from the stirrup, and assisting him to rise, begged of 
him to lean on him; and taking hold of the horse’s bridle, he easily re- 
_ the steps, cut rather by the feet than by the hands of men, and 

aving placed horse and man once more on terra-firma, he inquired of 
the rider where he intended to go. . 

“To Yum Gudemberg,’ replied he; “Ihave a message from my mis- 
tress, the Baroness Von Praet, to Mademoiselle de Sulgeloch.” 

“To my sister!” exclaimed the youth, in astonishment. 

_ ‘Are you, then, Jean Genstleisch, son of the late Lord of Sulgeloch?” 
i the servant. 7 

“Yes,” answered Jean, examining, by the light of the Ke 
er, whose features had suddenly pron an expression “of yo Darts ga 
reserve. 

“Tam not acquainted with this Countess, aud cannot guess what she 
wants with my sister!” said Jean. : 
wie moved as if going to reply, but, changing his mind, 

> drew a parchment from his gipsire, or pouch, saying simply, “ This 
will explain all.” Then, as if finding his strength sufficiently restored to 
permit of his walking alone, he dropped the arm which had served him 
46 @ support, and began to ascend the mountain, on the summit of which 
the castle was situated. 

From feelings too vague to define, Jean now became absent; his heart 
began to beat; and it was not mere curiosity that made him quicken his 
Steps; for, trifling aud unimportant as this incident seemed, yet to any 
One acquainted with the mode of life of the inhabitants of Yum Gudem- 

erg, it would not be matter of surprise that it excited uneasiness and 
apprehension. 

_Jean Geustleisch de Sulgeloch had lost his father a short time after his 
birth, and his mother, lefta widow with two children, himself and a 
daughter ten years older, having gradually beheld the immense fortune 
bequeathed by her husband swallowed up by the demands of a swarm 
of creditors, died of griet, leaving her two children alone in the world. 

Méline was then eighteen, and Jean eight. Since this event six years 

ad flowed on, and from the time the coffin of the widowed lady of Sul- 
geloch had passed through the gate } 
Opened to admita friend, a neighbour, or even a casual visitor. 
young girl and the boy were everything to each other; he protected her 
—she cheered him. Méline had’ grown up in the shade of the louely 
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scendant of the Sulgelochs ; sue had never passed the gate of the park; her 
days were spent in walking, reading, and tending her birds and flowers. 
Jean aed about like a wild deer until evening beheld the brother 
and sister together in the large hall of the castle, where, being joined by 
their two old servants, Gobert and Gertrade, husband and wife, Méline 

rayed aloud, and then, sammer as well as winter, one hour after day- 
fight had fled from the horizon, the four inmates of this old manor-house 
retired to rest. . 4 

We may now understand why the arrival of a stranger, bearing a mes- 
sage from a person wholly unknown to him, should huye appeared an 
event of some importance to the young Sulgeloch. 

On reaching the entrance to thre first court of the castle, Jean knocked 
pretty loudly, which brought old Gobert quickly to the steps. A shade 
of displeasure clouded his features on seeing the stranger accompanying 
his young master. ; , 

“Some other learned man, I suppose, that you have picked up in some 
hole,” said he, in a cross tone, “ whom you have forced into accepting 
your hospitality.” f 

“ Picked up out of a hole, sure enough ; but, as to learning, I cannot 
pretend to kuow as much as a comma; replied the strange servant. 

“ And, far from pressing him to accept hospitality, he has himself craved 
it of me,” said Jean. “ But, Gobert, take this man to the kitchen, and 
put up his horse, and I will let my sister know of the arrival of a mes- 
senger from the Countess Von Praet.” 

On the mention of this name, Gobert drew off the woollen cap which 
covered his old bald head; and, bowing respectfully. repeated—* The 
Countess Von Praet?” 

“You know her?” demanded Jean. 

“She is the noblest, richest, and most haughty lady in all Mentz,” said 
Gobert; “and gladly would I hasten to offer to her servant a repast 
worthy of the house he represents, but we have had so many people at 
dinner to-day, in the parlour, and so many servants in the kitchens, to say 
nothing of the peasants of the neighbourhood, who have cleared the rest, 
that it is a chance if anything can be found in our spacious larders, save a 
bit of bread and some chestnuts.” ; 

At those words, wholly incomprehensible to him, Jean looked in aston- 
ishment at his old servant, who, passing near him as if to take the horse’s 
bridle, said, quickly,— 

a Hush !—you are too young to know what I am about; so say no- 
thing.” 

Jean went off, laughing to himself, and, advancing to his sister, who, 
having heard his voice, was coming to meet him, he related to her his 
adventure, and the absurd boast of Gobert. Méline smiled, but a cloud 
appeared on her brow. 

“What can the Countess want with me?’’ said she, entering the 
large reception-room with her brother, and sinking, in much agitation, in- 
to one of those wooden high-backed chairs, pretended by autiquarians to 
belong to the time of Dagobert. ; 

“The surest way of finding out is to ask,’’ said Jean, as he left the 
room. 

Notwithstanding her emotion, Méline raised the wick of tne lamp, which 
lighted up but a very small part of the immense hall, leaving the rest in 
darkness which the eye could scarcely pentrate; then, uneasy and anxious, 
she awaited the appearance of the strange servant. He soon approached, 
ae Sg by the young Sulgeloch, and followed by Cobert and Ger- 
trude. 

“ Believe, mademoiselle,” said the valet, bowing almost to the ground, 
“that I am grieved to the heart at the commission I am about to falfil, es- 


been for him, I should have been devoured by the wild boars, which, it 
is said, infest this country.’ Then, making a second obeisance during 
the silence caused by the singularity of these words, he drew a parchment 
from his gipsire, and respectfully laid it en the table, at the corner of 
which Méline, leaning on her elbow, was listening to the messenger. 

The young girl took it up, broke the seal with feverish haste, opened 
it, and, approaching the lamp. began to read: but hardly had she glanced 
at the first few lines, than she became quite pale, uttered a cry, and 
fainted. 


CHAPTER I. 


Before Méline had recovered from her swoon the inhabitants of the 
castle had been made aware of the contents of the letter by its bearer. 


pecially after the service rendered me by your brother; for, had it not 





my wife and myself, two servants—he has not taken them away from you, 
and therefore you must not put them away.” 

“I have already told you, Gobert,” replied Méline, gently, “ that I am 
left *, beggar, without a roof even to shelter my brother,—without 
bread.” 

“ Once for all,” said Gobert, energetically, ‘‘ where you and our young 
master go, we will go. We are as much a of you as the eyesin your 
head. We cannot be separated. Under a thatched roof as well as in a 
palace, Gobert and his wife must still be there to serve you, to obey you, 
| and, if need be, to labour for your support.” 

Gertrude said nothing, but the hot tears fell from her eyes. Jean stood 
lost in thought, while Laurence Coster, who had hitherto listened in si- 
lence, when Gobert ceased to speak, advanced to him, and grasping his 
hand, “ You are a worthy fellow, Gobert,” said he. “In my estimation 
you rank amongst the noblest of the land——Lady,” added he, turning 
to Méline, whose fuce was buried in her hands, but whose heaving bosom 
betrayed the emotion she felt, “ it is now a year since your brother found 
me dying on the road ; he took pity on me, he brought me here, where I 
was received as a father, as a cherished guest; and I met here, what du- 
ring a long life I had vainly sought, ar angel of beauty and of goodness, 
with such total unselfish devoteduess, such angelic piety,—with, in truth, 
every Christian virtue! [ would have left in a few days, but I could not. 
My heart was bound up with you. Each day I intended my adieu should 
be on the morrow, and still next day I put it off till the next. Iwas able 
to read all the manuscripts contained in the chapel of the house, and knew 
how to trace letters on paper with the pen. Your people—but I forgive 
them—took me for a sorcerer. You, lady, oe me siniply as I am,@ 
man desirous of knowledge, and knowing how to read and write. You 
and your young brother wished to be initiated in this great art, which 
transmits thoughts from omer to country. from generation to genera- 
tion. I was happy to be able thus to requite your hospitality, in some 
little measure. I was happy at not being obliged to leave Jean Gudem- 
berg, whom I love as a son. Lady, though I am not a sorcerer, I have 
that in my head which might not merely make the fortune of a man, bat 
| transmit his name to posterity as one whose triumphs were not the blood- 

stained glories of the conqueror, but such as he might humbly ask a bless- 
ing upon as permanently useful to his fellow-creatures. It is true that it 
| is still but an imperfect idea—but a problem; and J have, as yet, but a 
glimpse of the solution. It may remain with Jean Gudemberg to solve 
it fully, and by it to immortalize his name. And now, lady, permit me 
to offer to you, aad your brother, and your good old servants, what I have 
accepted from you—an asylum. Surely you will receive with the same 
free spirit you have given. I possess, at the environs of Strasburgh, a 
little dwelling, in the midst of a garden enclosed by a quickset hedge 
the house is large enough for us five, there is abundance of fruit and vege 
tables in the garden, and a spring which will suffice to slake our thirst 
Will you not come there?” 

Before Méline had time to reply, Jeau Gudemberg darted towards the 
old man, took his hand, and with glowing cheek, crimsoned brow, and 
sparkling eyes, he exclaimed, “I accept your kindness, for my sister, for 
myself, for all; for I feel that within me, my friend, which may well re 
pay your hospitality, even were it such as men give to princes.” 

A few moments after they separated. 


CHAPTER III. 


Knowing she could not sleep, Méline did not even endeavour to seek 
repose by retiring to her couch. As she thought of leaving the abode o 





| her infancy, the spot where she had received the last kiss of her mother 


it seemed to become more dear to her. Every object, every stone, ap- 
peared suddenly invested with a sacred character in her eyes. She open- 
ed her chamber door, and there lay the long gallery betore her, dimly 
lighted by the moon. ‘The silver rays, shining through the windows, 
casting fantastic shadows on the ground, filled her soul with a vague and 
mystic terror. Before her tearful eyes seemed to stand the graceful and 
elegant form of her brother, and she burst into tears. At this moment the 
bell of a neighbouring convent tolled the death-kuell—the silence of night 
giving awful solemuity to the mournful sound which marked the departure 
from thisscene of time and sense of the immaterial and immortal spirit. 
She raised her eyes to the dark blue heavens, now gemmed with glitter- 
ing stars—“I ask nothing for myself, heavenly Father; let me live and 
die, like those flowers of the wilderness which bloom unseen, disregard- 
ed, ungathered—whose perfume is lost and unknown. What matters it! 





The manor-house of Yum Gudemberg, put up for sale by the creditors of 
the late Lord of Sulgeloch, had been purchased by the Countess Von 
Pruet. The letter was to apprise the poor descendant of this ancient 
family of this fact, at the same time warning her that the new proprietor 
was coming to take possession of the demesne. 
5 . . . ” . os 

“ Say to your mistress that possession shall be given, said Méline, re- 

gaining her composure: and gathering, from the very extent of her mis- 


for removal; it is not a very long time,” said she, in a tone so sad, that 











the listeners melted into tears. 
place where I was born, where my ancestors have died!” Then, dis- 
missing the bearer with a dignified gesture, she turned, as the door closed 
upon him, to embrace her brother. 

“ Courage, Jean!—Courage!” said she. 

No tear dimmed the boy’s eye as he gazed upon her, and simply said, | 
“ My poor sister !”’ 

Méline turned quickly towards the two old servants, who were weep- 
ing bitterly. “Let us pray to God, my friends!” said she, kneeling 
down. 

Her example was followed by Gobert and Gertrude ; as to Jean, he 
remained for a moment standing. gazing thoughtfully, yet tenderly, on his 
sister. 

“So,” said he, in a tone of gentle reproach, “ you have concealed ev- 
erything from me !” 

“Why should I have saddened your happy life, my child?” re- 
lied she, as, still kneeling, she bent towards him, and gave him her 
and. 

“Child!” replied young Gudemberg, bitterly. “Child! This moment, 
Méline, has made me a man!”” And none could look upon the boy’s kind- 
ing brow, or gaze upon his flashing eye, without feeling that it was 
indeed so. 





He took the hand held out by his sister, and, pressing it to his lips, he 
added ; “ Méline, it is I who ought to protect you; and trom this moment 
I pledge myself todo so.” He then knelt down besids her; and Méline, 
with an effort to steady her voice, which the scene with her brother had 
made to falter, was just about to commence the prayer, when a guick 
step sounded upon the passage which led to the apartment, and old Ger- 
trude, suddenly and angrily starting up, exclaimed,— 

“ See !—we are not left in peace this evening, even to say our prayers. 
Here is the sorcerer !” 

At this moment the small green velvet door of the room opened, and a 
man of lofty stature, with venerable white hair, and a white beard tlow- 
ing down upon his breast, appeared, pausing a moment betore he 
entered, 

“Come, mingle your prayers with ours, Master Lawrence Coster,” said 
Méline. 

“ His prayers !”” said Gertrude, crossing herself; “do sorcerers pray to 
God?” 

‘*Gertrude,” said the descendant of the Sulgeloch, in a stern tone, “ this 
gentleman is our guest, and as such, has a right to your respect as wellas 
to our protection.” : 

“ Yes, my children,” said the old man, who seemed to have heard what 
had passed between the mistress and servant. ‘Yes, 1 come to mingle 
my prayers and tears with yours.’ 

“You know 1”? said Méline to him. 

“All!” replied the old man, kneeling beside Méline, who now offered 
up the evening prayer with more than her usual fervency. Each time 
her lips Sieuioed the Sacred Name, peace seemed imparted, and she 
arose from her knees without havimg betrayed any emotion, but 
her face of marble paleness was sad to look apon in its calmuess. 

“‘Gobert,and you also, my faithful Gertrude,” said she, addressing her 
two old servants, who in deep dejection were awaiting the orders 
of their young mistress, “the time has now arrived when we must 
part.” 





fortune, strength to repress uuavailing tears,she added: “I ask eight days | 


| 
pe | 
‘It is not too long to bid adieu to the 


But I supplicate for my brother—the tender, the youthful one. Add my 
days to his, increase two-fold his happiness, by bestowing on him all thou 
mayest deny to me, and blessed be Thy holy name forever.” 

Having concluded her prayer, she was pacing up and down the galle- 
ry, when suddenly she fancied she heard steps in the distance ; but re- 
membering that she alone was awake in the castle, she continued her 
way. Though she had for an instant given way to superstitious feelings, 
yet, brought up by a prudent and sensible mother, she did not suffer them 
to rest long upon her mind. She was too pious and too enlightened to 
indulge in them; neither did she for a moment suppose that any ill-dis- 
posed persons would introduce themselves by night into an old castle 
open by day to every comer, and destitute of everything that could be a 
temptation to cupidity; so she continued to walk on without fear or dis- 
trust, when at a turn in the gallery she found herself face to face with 
some one, whom she instantly recognised as her brother. 

“T cannot sleep,” said he. 

‘’ From grief at leaving this spot?” said Meline, embracing him. 

“No,” said Jean; “on the contrary, from my desire of seeing other 
places, and discovering the secret of Laurence Coster.” _, 

“‘ Oh, my brother!’ said Méline, sighing. ‘Very different thoughts 
haunt and disturb me.” 

** Because you area woman, Méline,” replied Jeau, “‘and woman’s ex- 
istence isherhome. But our life, sister, our existence is abroad. Now, 
come in; the nightis chill, you will be ill to-morrow. Come in, I beg o 
you—lI insist on it.” 

“You insist on it!” repeated Méline, astonished at the tones in which 
he pronounced words, which she heard for the first time from the lips of 
her brother. 

Jean led Méline to a balcony, from which might be seen a most magni- 
ficent view; the castle, which was built upon a rock, overlooking an im- 
mense extent of country. On one side rose the tower of Mentz, with its 
buildings reaching to the skies; on the other, vast forests gave a dark 
shade to the picture, while the moon lent its soft and magic light to this 
scene of nature’s beauty. 

With one hand clasped in his sister’s, and raising the other towards 
heaven, he said— 

“It is ten o'clock, sister; the height of the moon in the horizon tells it 
to me; so itis fourteen years to-day since the first of May, 1400, when at 
this very hour I came into the in: By and to-day only, nay, this evening, 
for the first time, have I felt, taat it was no longer the heart of a child, 
but the heart of a man, that beats in this bosom. From this moment, 
the fostering anxious care with which thou guardest my infancy must 
cease—from this moment mine for thee begins. From this moment Iam 
really thy brether, that is to say, thy protector, thy guardian. Retire 
then, my sister,” added Jean, upon whose brow Méline seemed to be~ 
hold the lofty pride of the lords of Sulgeloch. “ Retire,—if either is to 
watch over the repose of the other, I must be that one,—that office must 
be mine.” 

Saying these words, Jean gently twined his arm round the graceful 
form of his sister, and led her slowly and silently to the door of her cham- 
ber. Then pressing his lips to her brow, he added gaily—“ You see, m 
little sister, my head is higher than yours. God has put me above you.” 

“ How can you laugh, Jean,” said Méline sorrowfully, “ when this day 
sees us destitute, east forth from the home of our fathers !” 

“The world is before him who knows how to conquer it, Méline,” re- 
plied he, with the enthusiasm of a brave heart, to which hope and the 
future is one word. “I shall soon find as lofty towers as these, for a wed- 
ding present for my sister.” 

How various is the etfect of circumstances upon different minds! That 
which had almost crushed the heart of the young girl, seemed to give a 
new impulse to the boy. In that hour had Jean Gudemberg become a 
man. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Anovra week after these events had occurred, early in the morning, 





“You are not going to dismiss us, mademoiselle !” exclaimed Gobert, 
taking advantage of the pause occasioned by the emotion of Mademoiselle 
Sulgeloch. | 

“T have no longer the power of retaining you in my servite, my good 
old friends!” said she, extending a hand to each, which they eagerly 
seized and respectfully kissed. ‘ Our family possessed but two manors ; | 
one, the most beautiful, that of Yum Genstleisch (House of the Goose’s | 
Flesh) was sold some time before the death of my dear mother; and two 
hours sincé, we ceased to be the owners of this house, Yum Gademberg | 


8 of Yum Gudemberg, they had never | (or, the House of the Good Mountain.) There is no remedy, dear 
The | friends. 


We once had both parents and wealth: ‘The Lord gave, | 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord !’” 

“ Be that as it may,” said Gobert, concealing, under an appearance of } 
roughness, the tears which trembled iu his eyes, “ the Lord gave you, in | 





| country sparkling under the first rays of the rising sun. 


Méline her brother, Lawrence Coster, and the two old servants mounted 
their horses and left Yum Gudemberg, taking the road to Alsatia. Just as 
the castle was hidden from their view by a sharp turn in the road, Me- 
line raised her streaming eyes, and a ery escaped from her when she 
could no longer catch a glimpse of it. ; 

‘No more backward looks, sister,” said Jean, pointing to the smiling 
1 “Forward ! 
Forward!” , 

“Oh, memories of the past!” murmured the sorrowful young girl. 

“ The past belongs to no one, Méline,” said Jean. “ The present and 
future alone are ours. Forward, then! Forward!” ‘ 

The travellers proceeded but slowly. They took three days going 
from Mentz to Strasburg. At length, on the third day, as the sun was 
setting, Laurence Coster, pointing to a small white house on the slope of 
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a verdant hill, said to Meline—“ Behold your new home, my dear young 





” 

Meline sighed involuntarily, then tried to smile on the old man. 

The e of Lawrence Coster was enchanting. Nature seemed to 
have been prodigal of her treasures in this little corner. The way to the 
house was through a grove of acacias, clusters of which shaded the en- 
trance ; a beautiful green sward intermixed with fra t flowers carpet- 
ed the avenue ; the garden was situated on the slope of the hill, watered 
by a limpid brook, which after many windings emptied itself into the 
Rhine whose blue and rapid waters with their lovely banks were visible 
in the distance. The fair promises ot spring, the full fruitions of autumn, 
seemed at once united in this delightful retreat. 

Our travellers alighted and entered the house, where, to the great sur- 

ise of Gobert, no servant came to receive them. A glance sufficed to 
show Meline the straitened circumstances which must render the ad- 
dition of four persons to the old man’s family indeed a burden. 

“Brother,” said she to Jean, “there must be here no useless hands. 
Strasburg is but an honr’s walk from this; to-morrow you must go there, 
and seek for some employment for me. I know how to write; so you 
can goto some notaries and ask if they can give me some copying-work.” 

At the time of our narrative, but few knew how to write, so the art of 
copying was very profitable. All was soon arranged in the house. Ger- 
trude took charge of the house-keeping and in-door work, Gobert of the 
garden and outside labour ; as to Lawrence and Jean, they were both 
engaged in the study of the sciences; for the young and poor descendant 
of the Sulgelochs had an ardent thirst for knowledge, which was only 

y the delighted readiness of the teacher to impart it. Two 
years passed in this manner. About this time Meline, hitherto unaccus- 
tomed to such constant labour, lost her brilliant colour, her health gave 
way ; the continued onesie position injured her chest, and Lawrence 
Coster, whose studies had led to some knowledge of medicine, perceived 
with alarm the first attacks of consumption. 

He did not conceal from Jean the danger of his sister. The poor boy 
now for the first time understood all the evils which wait upon poverty. 
For some days plunged in deep and constant abstraction, he that was 
wont to be so atlectionate now avoided the caresses of his sister to wan- 
der in the depths of the woods; he that was wont to be so cheerful and 
communicative shut himself up every evening in his own room, where, 
through the slight partition which separated it from that of his sister, the 
latter heard him now knocking and scraping, now uttering exclamatious 
of despair, and then suddenly breaking out into a cry of joy ; but vainly 
did they question him, vainly endeavour to discover the cause of his 
altered demeanor. At length one morning, for the first time since he 
had heard of the state of his sister, he made his appearance at breakfast 
with his brow cleared and his eye sparkling; but he seemed in a state 
of fevefish impatience during the meal and when it was over, drawing 
Lawrence Coster out of the room, he exclaimed, in the overflowing of a 
heart privileged to pour out its happivess into the bosom of a friend. 
“T have found it! I have found it!—the object of your labours, your re- 
searches for twenty years. Anxiety for my sister has inspired me. Was 
not that object the means of transmitting to posterity the productions of 
mind, and transmitting them in suflicient numbers to ensure their being 
found in one place, should they happen tobe lost or destroyed in another!” 

“Well, child!” interrupted the philosopher, with that smile of incre- 
dulity with which an old man so often shows that he estimates know- 
ledge but by age. 

Jean continued, without appearing to remark the smile: “Did you not 
mourn over the dearness and scarceness of books? Have you not so 
often told me of the difliculty experienced by students in procuring those 
necessary for their improvement, and that you had yourself, when study- 
ing in the University of the Quatre-Nations at Paris, to steal out by day 
books which you copied at night, and brought back before the hours of 
lecture. What, I say, has long been the darling object of your desires ? 
Is it not some unwearying machine which would replace the weak and 
too-easily fatigued hand of man ? Behold !”’ 

Pronouncing this last word Jean drew from his pocket a number of 
little bits of wood which he threw on the ground, then kueeling down 
he began to aarange them one by one, in juxtaposition ; then Lawrence 
Coster ogee that each one had the torm, in relief, of a letter of 

a 





the pe bet, and when all these little bits of wood were arranged in 
Fer . e old man read: “Jean Gensfleisch de Sulgeloch, surnamed Gu- 
emberg.”’ 


a ! well!” exclaimed Lawrence Coster, but this time without a 
smile. 

“ Well,” said Jean, “do you not see that, by fixing these letters in a 
frame, so as to make them immoveable, and covering them over with 
ink, thicker and blacker than that used in writing, and then by laying on 
them, when thus prepared, a sheet of blank paper, it will be written 
over when you draw it away? Do you understand?” 

“Oh, my son!” cried the old man, weeping with joy. “ My son, you 
are right, you have solved the problem—you have discovered the art of 
printing!” 

And now, abandoning every other pursuit, these two men, one just 
entering upon life, the other bordering on the tomb, gave themselves 
wholly up to the new invention. Asmall bequest which was left at this 
time to the Sulgelochs enabled Jean to begin his experiments, and gave 
Meline the rest so essential to her recovery. 

As may be supposed, the first essays in the art were but clumsy. The 
wooden characters, unsteady and unequal, fastened by a thread, yielding 
under the press, formed only unconnected words and impertect senten- 
ces, sometimes quite illegible. The first printing press was established 
at Mentz, by Jean Gensfleisch, now always called Gudemberg, and by 
Lawrence Coster. On the death of the latter, Gudemberg associated him- 
self with Faust, or Fust, a goldsmith. From the presses of this firm was 
issued the Biblia Latina, known as the “ Bible in the forty-two lines;” 
then a Psalter, which took eighteen months to print, so much was the art 
yet in its infancy. 

In 1466 Gudemberg was appointed Gentleman of the Household to the 
Elector of Nassau. His sister, who, not wishing to part from her brother, 
had never married, died about this time. Jean Genstleisch de Sulgeloch 
survived her but three years. He died about the 24th of February, 1468, 
leaving behind him aname which, connected as it is with the progress of 
immortal mind, will never die,—that of Gudemberg, the inventor of 
printing! 


MISSIONS. 


Have you a mission, dear reader 1—or, rather, have you discovered what 
your missionie? If you have, why—* tant mieux pour vous,” but it will 
not beso well for me ; a3 I must inevitably incur your contempt by the 
plain declaration, that Ido not know what my mission is. Every body 
seems to have a mission in these days ; so it is probable that I, too, have 
one, though, to my shame be it spoken, I have given myself very little 
trouble about it, The fact is, that | have been much too busy all my 
life, with work which could by no possibility be avoided, to have any 
time for considering whether or not such work were my own proper 
mission. Like Miss Montflathers’ young ladies, I have been employed. 


“ In work, work, work, 
In work alway.” 


Such people are drudges and not missionaries. As yet my mission has 
not been revealed to me; en attendant such a revelation, I am willing to 
assist other people in the fulfilment of theirs. If, my respected reader, 
you have an important mission and can make any use of me, be so good 
as to look upon meas your willing slave and tax my energies in the cause, 
forthwith. 

It is a pleasant thing to talk to people about their missions. One man’s 
Mission is to raise the working classes ;—another man’s is to lower the 
taxes ;—this person believes that to ventilate mankind thoroughiy is his 
“ being’s end and aim ;” and that one considers the promotion of Ragged 
Schools as his peculiar miision. Yes, it is pleasant to talk with such 

people '—Ought we not, perhaps, to say, it is pleasant to let them talk to 
you ? for it is seldom that a man with a mission does not get all the talk 
to himself. A further qualification, too, may be thought necessary. It is 
pleasant for a time—say, two hours, at the utmost; alter that period it is 
not so pleasant; as the listener begins to have a horrid suspicion that the 
talker, like the man with the cork leg, will never stop, but will go on to 
all eternity. I appeal to your own experience, most candid reader—have 
you never been talked dead by a man with a mission 7—or, (confess now‘ 
and be pardoned, ) have you not prosecuted your mission till the listening 
faculty of your hearer broke down? Of course you have. Aud now 
let me tell you my private opinion on this matter. It is better, far better 
to be seized by the button by aman with a mission similar to those indi- 
cated above,—which are unselfish and take his thoughts out of himself,— 
than to be carefully aud courteously talked over by seme men Whose 
missions are more difficult to ascertain and to approve. 

Of two evils, it is perhaps the lesser to know what 
say before he begins to speak, than not to know what he is driving at, 
after he has spoxen. You are in the former cond tion when in conversa 
tiou with a man whose missiou is plain, straightfurward and benevolent ; 





aman is going to 
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you are in the latter condition with one whose mission is mysterious, 
doubtful, or selfish. The former you have a respect for, and sympathy 
with, ay, even though he bore you ;—for enthusiasm and forgetfulness of 
self always command our best feelings ;—the latter excites dislike and 
suspicion, which are among our lowest feelings. 

For instance, when a man whose whole and sole object—whose self- 
elected mission, in fact, is to get on in the world, becomes a philanthropy- 
monger, a8 a means of fulfilling that mission, he can never pass for a true 
philanthropist to the discerning observer. His love for this or that parti- 
cular class of sufferers, is always bien calculé ; 80 well calculated as never 
to stop short of the paying poimt. His hatred of unpopular parties, and 
measures, and men, is intense:—he may be quite aware that these very 
men, measures, or parties, are friendly to the best interests of humanity, 
they are unpopular, and therefore are contrary to his interests, and he 
hates them. is mission is to get on in this world, and it will not do to 
recognise the good of unpopular things. Loudly he proclaims his belief 
in the axiom, “Vox populi, vox Dei;” softly he whispers to himself, (so 
softly that he scarcely hears it, perhaps,) ‘‘ Vox auri, vox Dei.” In ge- 
neral a clever philanthropy-monger speculates successfully, and makes a 
figure and a fortune in the world, and fulfils his mission.—*‘ Verily he shall 
have his reward”—the reward of the self-seeker. 

Again, some people seem to believe it to be their mission to reform 
others, while they torget that reformation, like charity, ought to begin at 
home. In these, vanity, that haughty element in our nature, shows itself 
in its most disagreeable form. They are admirers and lovers of them- 
selves, but with La Fontaine’s qualification. ‘‘ sans avoir de revaux.” It is 
well to warn those who are born with a love of fault-finding, that it is <4 
no means a necessary consequence that their mission is to reform their fel- 
low-creatures, 

One thing concerning missions has been generally admitted by all par- 
ties:—that mistakes are often made about them. A man will go on co- 
vering an acre or two of cunvas with soulless, tasteless daubs, and never 
discover that he is mistaking his mission,—that Nature never intended 
him for a painter, but for a merchant, or a chemist, or acomic actor. An 
excellent prose writer will firmly believe that he was born a poet, and 
will persist in writing verses, to the regret of all his friends and the ex- 
asperation of the reviewers. A successful novelist will take it into his 
head that he is born to regenerate the drama—and he writes detestable 
plays to prove his mission. An able king, whose mission was, as eve 
one thought but himself, to rule his kingdom and head his armies, firmly 
believed that he was born to be a great author, and spoiled reams and 
reams of paper in furtherance of that notion. History affords us numer- 
ous examples of people who have mistaken their missions. 

Perhaps you will ask me to define exactly what is meant by the word. 
I was once requested by a little girl of six years old to tell her, what her 
papa and [ meant by the word “ mission,’’ which had struck on her ear 
trequently in the course of our conversation. I told her that it meant, 
“doing that which we considered best; that which gave us the greatest 
satisfuction, and made usthoroughly contented.” “ And has every body 
a mission?” asked the child; “little girls and all?” “Yes; if they can 
find out what it is.” ‘Then I have got a mission, for I know what it is 
that I consider best, and what gives me the greatest satisfaction.” “‘ Well, 
my dear, what isit?”’ “Why, it is to eat plam-cake, and dabble my feet 
in the pond!” Since that time I have avoided defining the word * Mis- 
sion.” 

Those who have not yet learned to know their mission, are apt to pre- 
figure it to themselves as something great and noble; vanity says, some- 
thing worthy the missionary. But we must not indulge in such vague 
prophecies, lest pride have a fall; and Iwhohave once or twice perhaps 
indulged awild oe of being some day a great poet, ora philosopher, ora 
true artist, may discover that I have no such mission, and that I am be- 
ginning to bore the amiable reader, who is curious on the subject of Mis- 
sions. J.M. W. 


cniainctidltlajnatie 
SHANEEN OF THE HILL. 


Did any of our readers ever go mushroom-gathering? It is pleasant 
sport; at least so we thought long ago in what is called life’s holiday— 
though the time we are supposed to be learning our lessons—when with 
basket in hand, or with hat or bonnet as a substitute, we would ramble 
away, on some summer's eve, over the breezy hills, diligently looking out 
for the snowy little tufts, that showed their heads here and there through 
grass so green, and so short, from the cropping of the sheep, that even the 
tiniest foot could find nothing to sink in. What sharp reconnoitring 
glances were cast around; what demure unconscious looks lest another 
should espy the prize before we could reach it; or if, perchance, more 
than one keen pair of little eyes did light on the same object at the came 
instant, what headlong racing, what rolling on the close slippery grass, 
what active bounding—one, two, three, aud away—over tle prostrate 
bodies; what gratitude to the lazy good-natured one, always the last, that 
saved his credit so well by stopping to pick up the fallen; and then what 
forgiveness to the success of the foremost, returning with contrite face to 
offer the fruits of victory as an amende ! 

In such sport then, and on such an evening, we children once wander- 
ed away, regardless of distance or of time, until our well-filled baskets al- 
lowed no excuse for further lingering, and the brilliant clouds in the west, 
now growing paler and paler, warned us it was time we should return 
home, Yes, we kuew it well—that even then we were expected—that 
we must have strayed too far—that we were surely earning a lecture ; but 
all the same was it to us in that happy heedless hour; and still, and still 
we loitered: now yielding to each fresh temptation of adding another, 
and yet one more, to our gatherings; now sitting on the mossy bank 
beneath some old hawthorn counting over our spoil; now arguing which, 
in number or size, ought to reckon for most; and now making all con- 
tentedly equal by emptying the baskets, and refilling them from one 
common heap. 

Thus engrossed, we had forgotten all but our occupation and ourselves, 
when suddenly a long shadow was thrown in amidst our little group; and 
raising our heads with a start, we saw standing between us and the last 
rays of the sun a figure not at all like the gigantic one prostrate before us. 
It was only a young lad, not much older than the eldest of ourselves, 
bare-headed, bare-footed, and with garments more picturesque than en- 
tire, evidently the shepherd of the flock, which, now closing up together 
as they hastily cropped the short herbage at our feet, told audibly, as well 
as visibly, that they at least felt it time to prepare for the night. 

The boy returned our look of inquiry with one stil! more searching, re- 
laxing at last into a sort of comical glance as he spoke some words in 
Irish, which we guessed to mean that he had mistaken us for fairies; but 
changing the expression of his face in an instaut, with a perplexed but 
still shrewd and inquisitive look he thus more intelligibly addressed us :-— 
“If ye didu’t rise up out of the earth, or drop down from the sky, at any- 
rate 'tis far from home ye must be, and the aight coming. Where is the 
house that would hould ye, or the people that own ye, for I never laid 
eyes on the likes of ye befure?” 

True enough now was our time to look really startled. We all stood 
up, heedless of our overturned baskets and their lately-valued contents ; 
we stood up, aud gazed far and wide, as well as the fading light would 
permit; but not one familiar landmark could we descry, and turning to 
each other with faces blank with dismay, the one thought needed no 
words to express it—we have wandered too far; we are Tost ! How ex- 
actly that scene returns—that feeling—the miserable transition from un- 
thinking enjoyment to alarin and care; the sudden importance acquired 
by the ragged little shepherd, as we all turned our eyes to him for infor- 
mation and advice, and his own quick consciousness of his position, as, as- 
suming the great man in a moment, he looked down on us wretched little 
people with a grave and troubled air, all the while preserving an ominous 
silence, more reproachfal and alarming than words could have been! At 
last the smile that all the time had been lurking in his eyes broke out in- 
to a laugh of irrepressible gaiety, as, bounding down from the little mound 
on which we were standing, he led the way to the brow of the hill be- 
hind us; and there, on the other side, far away indeed across the valley, 
but still within view, pointed out a line of plantation, at the same time 
pronouncing the name of our home with another quick glance of inquiry, 
succeeded by a nod of satisfaction, as we all joyfully exclaimed, “ Oh, is 
it there'’’ And yet the sight was but a passing relief. Every one that 
remembers an adventure in childhood, can recall how powerfully imagi- 
nation glways magnified the danger or the delight; how far away the 
landmarks seemed—how very near the clouds; and we, young as we 
were, being well read in story, all kinds of recollections mingled with 
our anticipations to heighten our distress: wild beasts, banditti, forests, 
cares; the wide, wide valley before us, the river in which some one 
had been drowned; until at lasta night on the hill, aud a bed on the hea- 
ther, seemed the better alternative to those that conquered the more ra- 
tional dread of alarm to our parents; and anger to ourselves. But there 


were brave little hearts among us after all; and their exhortations, with 
reiterated assurances of safe guidance from our new friend, at last gave 
some courage even to the most timid; and with spirits somewhat calmed, 
and hearts at any rate resolved, we set out “eastward darkly going” on 
our pilgrimage home. 
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So this was our first acquaintance with Shaneen. We have dwelt s0 
long on the introduction, there is hardly time to tell how well he fulfilled 
his undertaking; how the look of mischief and fun vanished at the sight 
of our evident distress; how nothing but good nature shone out ag 
ke would stoop to mount the smallest of us by turns on his back ; 
how exactly he made his way to the ford with the stepping-stones; how 
he knew all the short cuts, and gaps in the ditches; pt roma all, how, 
when utterly foot and heart-weary, some stumbled and fell, deciarin 
they never again could get up, he drew out, as if by magic, a little 
fife from bis pocket, and playing up a well-known national air, put fresh 
vigour into us all, and enabled us to march steadily to the phoee) of it for 
the rest of the way. 

He was a wonderful Shaneen! What a speech, nothing daunted, he 
made in our favour when we hadn't a word to say for ourselves ! What a 
first-rate performer we all considered him, when, forgiven and rested, we 
were allowed after supper to bring him into the parlour, and hear him play 
two tunes more, a slow and a merry one, betore we went off to our nests ! 
what regret when we inquired for him again in the morning ; and yet 
what approval to find that no persuasions could induce him to desert his 
post for the night, and that, before our weary heads were well laid on 
the pillow, he was off and away to his flock on the hills! But from that 
time forward Shaneen often paid us a visit. Many an old tune he taught 
us, many anew one he learned: ually he was made possessor of shoes 
and a cap, and more comfortable clothing ; and then he was taken to watch 
our own sheep, and then at lasthe was sent to school. All was well 
until then ; but Shaneen was a born idler. It was said he was a genius, 
but if so, it lay between mischief and music—his friends gave him credit 
for the one, his foes for the other. He would set the whole school distract- 
ed with his song or his whistling, his pranks or his jokes; and the master 
could never leave the house for ten minutes, without finding himself re- 
called by the sound of the fife. This was particularly unfortunate, as he 
was of an agricultural turn, and would gladly have made leisure, even 
during school hours, to bestow on his farm. Under the monitorship of 
some good stupid lads, this had been always attainable, until the ra 
moment of Shaneen’s admission: then all was turned upside down. What 
a scandal to have the passers-by think he was “ holding a pattern,’’ when 
he, decent man, had set all to their Voster, and little expected to find them 
figuring in a reel when he came back from the field! Human patience 
could bear no more; so Shaneen also probably thought after undergoing a 
merciless drubbling ; and being further threatened with expulsion, he 
escaped the disgrace by a voluntary flight. 

Very sorry were we for poor Shaneen, and uneasy about him too. Days 
and months passed away without bringing any tidings, and we often blamed 
the school-master and even scmetimes blamed ourselves, as we remem- 
bered the simple pastoral life from which we had withdrawn him, and 
feared that it had but badly prepared him for the friendless intercourse 
with the world to which in all probability he had subjected himself. 

But long as we had known Shaneen, we did not really know him ; he 
had a plan of his own, to which all his aspirations long had been tending ; 
and he was only waiting an opportunity to place it before us in a favoura- 
ble light, when his hopes were completely upset by finding us bent on 
his mental improvement. Silently submitting, he was stili heard at the 
time to say, “If the ould master must make a scollard of me, why, 
there’s no saying agin’ it. I'll do my best; and no blame to me or his 
honour if nature breaks out.” 

This soliloquy was often afterwards remembered in his favour when 
charges of ingratitude were brought against ‘Shaneen ; and he had still 
better advocates; tor never would a burst of the dairymaids’ chorus float 
in from the bawn, or never would an old lonesome [rish air rise up 
trom the valley, whistled by the ploughman as he followed his team, 
without reviving a memory of our own little minstrel, and winning even 
the most obdurate to say, “1 wish we could tell what became of poor 
Shaneen.” . 

At length a round-about message gave news of his existence, and of his 
yearning to see us again. Poor fellow! he viewed his offences in a 
much more aggravated light than any one else, as he did not venture even 
to send a direct messenger with his earnest request for forgiveness, and 
permission to play for the dancing on “ Miss Lucy’s birthday ;” and we 
with curiosity, or rather interest, too much alive to await his arrival, had 
some difficulty in tracing the intelligence to a source that could supply 
us with farther news. At last we made it out, and then we for the first 
time learned that Shaneen’s enterprising spirit had worked out the fulfil- 
ment of its own early day-dream. By a kind of freemasonry, which 
stood him instead of other recommendation, he had ingratiated himself 
with a favourite old piper, who used to pay his periodical visits in quite re- 
putable guise with his pony and his boy. To become his pupil and at- 
tendant was Shaneen’s secret ambition, the plan for which he had hoped 
our influence would not be refused; and he had only been waiting the 
next visit more effectually to propose it, when he was thus sud enly 
thrown upon his own resources, and acting for himself at a venture, suc- 
ceeded as well as if he had all our interest at his back. The old man 
took a fancy to him at once, taught him his art, made him the companion 
ot his wanderings—the life of all others most delightful to Shaneen—and 
even in regard to his feelings, withdrew tromthe line of route which in- 
cluded the scene of his delinquencies; and finally, quite won by his 
assiduity, his talent, and his progress, Bequeathed the pipes and the pony 
to his “ worthier hands.” 

And now, to use Shaneen’s own phrase, he was “ settled for life to tra- 
vel about.” The first use he made of his independence was, as we have 
told, to renew his intercourse with his earliest friends; and never surely 
was arrival hailed with greater pleasure. He came exactly on ‘‘ Miss 
Lucy’s birthday.” How we rejoiced in his advancement, wondered at 
his improvement, praised and introduced him to our assembled guests; 
while invitations and engagements came so fast upon Shaneen, that one 
would have thought there was to be nothing but dancing for the rest of 
the year. Merrily on our side we set the example; well was his part 
tage and dear little Lucy, when she stood up at the top of that 

ong country-dance set, promoted for the first time to the honour of a 
grown-up partner, what would she have done, ’midst her embarrassment 
and blushes, with every eye fixed on her, waiting until she named 
the dance—what would she have done with that cruel partner that en- 
joyed her confusion, calling audibly for “ Miss Lucy’s fancy,” by way of 
giving help, had not sly Shaneen, prompt and good-natured as ever, caus- 
eda diversion, and given them all full occupation in a moment, by play- 
ing up that irresistible measure, the Foxhunter’s Jig? 

Honours and rewards fell thick on Shaneen—Mr. O'Flaherty now ex- 
cept amongst ourselves. In those jovial days he was made welcome 
wherever he went: short need be the invitation that at the same time 
announced his arrival ; and many an impromptu ball was got up for the sake 
of the piper, instead of the piper being summoned to attend at the ball. 
Indeed it began to be whispe:ed that prosperity was spoiling him—that 
he had his especial favourites, and could be relied on ouly by them: but 
we never found out that he unreasonably disappointed any; aud if he 
had favourites, could we blame him while we were at the top of the list? 

Once only— for complaints were always brouglit to us—we found it 
hard to excuse him, when, being appointed piper to the Esmonde een, 
and called on to play for the club after dinner, he shut up his apes hil 
walked out ofthe room, because whiskey punch was ordered for him while 
the members were enjoying their claret. It surely seemed an absurd im- 
pertinence: but he had his favourites there too, aud some of them follow- 
ed to remonstrate—some advising him to apologise, some requesting him 
to return, and all promising better treatment for the time to come: but 
no; Shaneen was inexorable, and to all their entreaties gave this one an- 
swer, comprehending all he would say for past, present, and a 
“’T was not for myself, but for my music I stood up; ‘Us that alone tha 
brings me into sich honourable company, and for its sake I expect honour- 
able tratement wherever I go. I would play for the childer on the cabin 
flure, and thank them kindly for the dhrink ot cowld water they breught 
from the spring; the girls at the farm will never say Islackened m y 
hand when there was nothing in theirs but the cup of fresh buttermilk ; Ce" 
yer honours can remember that many’s the time the Jug passed back wards 
and forwards between the ould master and myself, till I bothered him 
fairly to sleep with ‘ The colleen dhas crutheen a mo.’ But new music 
for new fashions they will never match me—and if I was once to light up 
my heart with a dhrop of the cratur, while the cowld wine was quench- 

y heart witha P. : . re’ e 
ing their hearts and their brains, believe me for once—aund there’s no mor 
use in talking—we’d part before the end of the night with more differ- 

. w.” 

“Tues we no arguing further; the club dinners lost their chief eapet 
tion; but one of the members secured it at once for his own. A jolly wa 
sportsman, he applauded O’F laherty’s spirit, dubbed him his family pipet 
and carried him home. Here for a while Shaneen seemed quite content: 
ed, “ with the best of tratement. company, music, and dancing ore i . 
but at the first opportunity, the errant nature once more broke out; he 
transferred his allegiance trom the father to one of the sons; and aged 
though not much surprised, we received his farewells before he set ou 
with “Master Darby,” and some others as restless and enterprising 28 
himself, to try their fortune in fighting with the Irish legion for the young 
gneen of Spain. 

, Their fortane was sorely tried—to believe their own story—the fickle 
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dess having made them her especial sport. But in one respect they 
were successful—they returned again; thou h without one other com- 
ion left to con ict or comfirm their tale. For this es ood 
‘ack Master Darby modestly and quite satisfactorily accounted, by ints 
of regard, which of course no one expected to have more fully de- 
tailed; but Shaneen, who did not feel under such deep obligations, whis- 
, in confidence, that they had barely escaped from a prison, where 
e at least was near being ruined for life by the rats having taken a fancy to 
nibble his fingers and toes: and he never could remember the outlan ish 
name of that priacess to whose favour Master Darby imputed their deliv- 
erance, though always realy to swear in Spanish, English, and Lrish, that 
she would gladly have ma le him her own, only he thought it rather piea- 
ganter to come home with his head on his shoulders than remain to have 
it chopped off for the amusement of “the furrinners. Upon my life it is 
no lie, though not one of ye believe me. If Miss Lucy was here, ‘tis she 
would give me credit, for she understood my manuers, and I knew I al- 
ways meant the truth when I tould a good story of another or a bad one 
selt.” ; 
at Miss Lucy was nolonger there—that ally was gone. Whether in 
a spirit of observation or of prophecy, Shaneen struck the right cord when 
he played the “ Fox-hunter ’ as Miss Lucy’s fancy. Happily her choice 
essed other perfections also, and more than supplied the place of 
2 and friends when they had to cross the Atlantic together, and set- 
tle fora while in a distaut land. There, one evening at a party in her 
own house, aa Irish officer in command of the neighbouring ae 
came up toher with a smiling apology for bringing an uninvited guest; 
“but,” added he, * we brought a piper over from Treland with the regi- 
ment—a capital one too—and I thought, for the sake of our common coun- 
try, you would like to hear some of its old music again. 

“Oh surely—most gladly,” answered Lucy, eagerly ; “you do not 
know what pleasant recollections the sound would recall ;” and beckon- 
ing to her side two little prattlers, in whom she had an especial pare: 
and who on this occasion had been allowed to sit up somewhat later than 
usual, she prepared them and the circle roundher tor the enjoyment they 
were about to have. : 

It was a large, long room, and at the farther end the musician entered, 
and making his bow, took a seat near the door. Lucy's glance just rest- 
ed for a moment on the uniform of the regiment, and then leaning back 
in her chair, with eyelids half-closed, in silent — expectation she 
listened to the first few preluding notes; but hardly had they floated up 
along through the room, when, starting, her eyes met those of her hus- 
band, turned towards her at the same moment, and instantly the same 
exclamation burst from each, * Can it be—can it possibly be Shaueen ?” 

It really was himself. In a miuute they stood beside him; in a min- 
ute glad words of recoguition, of surprise, and of welcome had mutually 

assed; then fullowed the hurried questions, when, how, and why did 
he come all the way; aud of course Shaneen in one word threw the 

blame on “the praties:” adding, that between poor-laws and poor- 
houses, “ould [reland was no place for a gintleman now. And the short 
and the long of it, Miss Lucy, asthore—madam, I mean, begging yer hon- 
our’s pardou—sorry a wedding or a christening from Adveut to Shrove, 
orto Advent again; and when mirth is gone, music may well say good- 
” 

“Well, Shaneen,” said Lucy’s husband, “ I hope you will find a dif- 
ferent story here; and as they are all in expectation, will you give us 
once more ‘Miss Lucy’s fancy,’ for the sake of old times ?” 

Shaneen’s lively glauce rested on them both for a moment with its hap- 
piest expression ; theu something made him bend over his pipes as if to 
tune them; but they wanted no tuning, 80 again looking up, he said gaily 
as ever, “Shall I give it a/ito them? The ‘ Madhereen Rhue’ will as- 
tonish the natives. ’ 

“Then do give it all,” answered both of them laughing; “ and yet not 
to astonish the natives, Shaneen, bat for the sake of many an Irish heart 
now in the room, that will warm to the sound of the Madhereen Rhue.” 

We hope that few of our readers are so unlucky as never to have heard 
this exciting composition. Played on the Irish bagpipe, and by a good 
performer, it gives, as far as mere sound can convey, a scene of life and 
motion, a complete idea of a fox-hunt—the ‘ Madhereen Rhue” being the 
Irish for “the little red dog,” alias “ Mr. Fox,” whose peccadilloes torm 
the opening aud burden of the air all along in every interval between the 
find, the pursuit, the death, until at last the supposed convivialities of the 
evening are wound up by the never-failing Fox-hunter’s Jig. Even on 
the spot where those sceues are real, how often have we been carried 
away by this lively representation! What, then, must have been its ef- 
fect on those who now heard it again for the first time in a foreign land ? 
A\l outward, all present associations forgotten, once more the haud was 
on the bridle, the light laugh upon the lip, then the gathering by the co- 
ver-side, the throwing off, the breathless pause; while amidst the mea- 
sured notes would beak in the chopping of some favourite houad, then 
another, and auother, aud then the wild burst as all mingled in full ery, 
and were off at a view; hardly could even Lucy retrain trom joining 1u 
the “ tally—tally !’" that broke from every lip; hardly could she bear the 
laugh it excited the next minute; and proudly would she have directed 
her husband’s glance to the old Lrish blood mantling up in the cheek of 
their own bright boy, as iustinctively it warmed to the sound, had she not 
been restored to recollection by a smile that said plainly, “1 trust he is 
born to better things.” ‘ : 

Poor Lucy, she auswered the smile with another, that might just as 
well have been a tear, for memory at the moment would not down; and 
in the young beaming face beside her she saw again her own boy broth- 
ers, and many a dear companion of their time; and now, when the music 
saddened, and the wild lament at the death was rages when it seemed 
answered back agaiu by the still wilder echoes of her own native glen— 
and last of all, when her darling, forgetful of everything but his delight, 
sprang across the room, and threw his arms round Shaneen’s neck, she 
was fairly overcome, and burying her face in the sofa pillow, wept out- 
right. 

y ae Lucy, what would she have done but for “ the winding up ?” 
when her own dear husband, taking her hand, led her forward, and each 
individual, old and young, in the room, following their example, the past 
and the future were swailowed up tor the moment in the present enjoy- 
ment of the Fox-hunter’s Jig. 

And Shaneen, amidst a continually-shifting tide, has at last, strange to 
say, come to a quiet auchor; he has found out that there are better ways 
of setéling than * thravelling about,” being partly indebted for the dis- 
covery to Lucy’s light-hearted Canadian maid. But still, even as in ear- 
lier days, his notes give fresh life to the disheartened and weary ones; 
many a poor aud careworn emigrant has passed onwards, revived by 
some well-beloved strain that was heard in the freshness of life's early 
promise, and now almost renews that promise again; while on happier 
occasions, when even far away over the waters, “a rale Irish wedding” 
may be still brought about, who like Shaneen to complete the illusion, 
and make them all but believe they are dancing again with “ those they’ve 
left behind them ?” 


—— 


THE NEW INSURRECTION IN PARIS, 


Paris has again become the theatre of one of the most sanguinary 
struggles that eveu its blood-stained streets have ever witnessed. Noth- 
ing approaching the carnage of the last few days has, itis said, occurred 
in that capital since the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The euvriers—the 
workmen of the national workshups—have coustituted the plague-spot 
on the Republic, which has developed itself into this frightful disaster. 
We mentioned in our Jast Nuinber that the Government had determined 
onsending out of Paris to the Provinces such of the workmen of the aie- 
liers nationaux us had come up to the capital since the revolution of Feb- 
ruary, attracted thither by the wages offered by the Government. This 
circumstance led to the outbreak which took placeon Friday the 23d ult. 
We give the details of each day’s events as they occurred :— 
TuHurspayY. 

Twelve thousand of those ouvriers who had been required to returt 
to their departments, were advised by their comrades to resist, being 
told that they would be maltreated on theirarrival. Ou Thursday morn- 
ing (June 22,) a body of about 400 went in procession to the Luxem- 
bourg, requiring to speak to the executive commission. M. Marie hay- 
ing consented to receive a deputation, five of them were admitted. One 
of them attempted to address M. Marie, but be refused to hear him, as 
he had been au active party iy the affair of the 15th of May; and, ad. 
dressing another, he said, “You are not the slaves of that man; you 
can stute your own grievances.” After having listened with attention, M. 

arie assured them that the Government was occupied with their wants. 
On going back to their fellows they distorted the expression of M. Mari: 
*and said they had been termed “ slaves.” The mob then cried, “A bas 
Morte ” - A bas la Commission Exécutive!” “ A bas 1 Assemblée!” Som 
of them forced their way into the church of St. Sulpice, probably with 
Thee tion of sounding the tocsin, but the doors were speedily closed. 
Daw, then weut to the quays by the Rues du Vieux Colombier, de St 

ninique, and du Bac, their numbers increasing as they proceeded. 
the evening they stationed themselves in the Place de la Bastile, aud 





She Albion. 


at the Barriére du Tréne. Some commissaries of police endeavoured to 
disperse them, but they cried “ Vive Napoleon! Vive l’ Empereur! A bas 
Marie! Nous resterons !” : 

Barricades were formed at the Porte St. Denis and Porte St. Martin. 
The Government now ordered out some troops. : ' 

Betore midnight the attroupements augmented at various points. The 
environs of the Hétel de Ville, of the «oem. the Boulevards, and 
the quarters of St. Martin, St. Denis, and Le Temple, were all thronged 
with multitudes of operatives. : 

At eighto’clock the square of the Panthéon was filled with several 
thousands, who anichied with banners to the Faubourg du Temple, where 
they were joined by large bodies of ouvriers. : : 

Measures of precaution were taken during the evening. The National 
Guard were called out by “ convocation & domicile.” Numerous detach- 
ments of troops were stationed at the Luxembourg. At ten o’clock a 
squadron of dragoons aud several companies of the troops of the line 
bivouacked on the Place de l'Hétel de Ville. At eleven o’clock a bat- 
talion of the line took possession of the court of the Prefecture of Police. 
The peristyle of the Palais de Justice was guarded by the Garde Mobile. 
The Assembly was filled with troops. A service of “ survei!lance extra- 
ordinaire”’ was established around Paris. Everywhere the armed force 
was very numerous. 


Fripay. 


The night (Thursday) passed over without any violence. The insur- 
gents, however, in the course of Friday morning, threw up barricades in 
various quarters on both banks of the Seine, and at noon were to be seen 
in all directions the formidable nature otf the preparations which they 
had made for the coming contest, which was of a totally different des- 
cription from that of which the result was the revolution of February. 
In February the insurrection, though it broke out in the same part of the 
city as the present, the Porte St Denis, spread towards, and was, in fact, 
almost confined to, the portion of Paris occupied by the mercantile and 
richer classes. The quarter of the Tuileries, the Bourse, the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, the Chaussée d’Antin, and the rich outskirts of all that great 


district, were the scenes of the revolt. It was, in fact, an insurrection | 


got up by a bourgeoisie dissatistied with their Government, with the deter- 
mination of getting reform; and if it turned out afterwards into a Repub- 
lican revolution, the result was one certainly not intended by those who 
were the authors and chief actors in it. The insurrection of the past 
week has been quite different. It was confined entirely to the working 
classe*, to the 100,000 ouvriers who have for some months been em- 
ployed in the ateliers nationauz, and who, being threatened with depri- 
vation of that employment, their only means of support, at a period 
when all the ordinary sources of labour were destroyed, were driven 
by the desperation of hunger into rebellion. No doubt there were 
among these wretched labourers some who had other and far more cul- 
pable views, and who urged them to their destruction; but the real 
combatants were the labouring classes, and their hepe and object was 
the fallacious one of bettering their position. On Friday the ouly flags 
shown were those of les ateliers nationauz, with the inscription of “ Le 
travail ou la mort.” There were very few party cries. In the whole 
course of the day the cry of “ Vive Napoleon!" “ Vive Henry V.!"” or 
even Vive la Republique !” was very little to be heard on the side of the 
insurgents. The great cry was thatof “ Le ¢ravail d Paris!” so that 
whatever may arise ultimately from the recent insurrection, the cry for 
bread and the dread of starvation were its real origin. It must not, 
however be supposed that there were no cries but those for bread and 
labour. The exasperation of the people naturally led them to execrate 
those whom they considered the authors of their evils, and occasionally 
“A bas le Pouvoir Executif !” “ A bas U Assemblee Nationalé!” “ A bas Ma- 
rie!’ (who was peculiarly unpopular, from the false report that he had 
called the ouvriers slaves) were to be heard mixed with cries of ** Vive da 
Republi jue rouge!” and “ Vive Barbés!” 

The aspect ot Paris, too, in thé late contest differed much from what it 
was in February. In February the fighting was, as already mentioned, 
igghe richer districts, while tae Faubourg St. Antoine aud the other por- 
-. of the capital occupied by the labouring classes were perfectly quiet, 
and apparently indifferent as to the result. The Quartier Latin and the 
Faubourg St. Marceau were also quiet on that occasion. On the late oc- 
casion the fighting was entirely in the Faubourg St. Antoine, the Fau- 
bourg St. Michel, the Faubourg St. Marceau, and the Quartier St. Jacques, 
or, in other words, the poorest districts of the capital. The Rue de la 
Harpe, the Rue St. Jacques, and the innumerable and close streets in the 
same neighbourhood, were from the beginning of the fight barricaded in 
every direction, and defied the 60,000 troops of the line and the number- 
less National Guard of Paris for several hours. 

The insurgents’ plan of operations displayed great strategic skill and 
correct judgment, and they fought with the ferocity of wild beasts rather 
than with the courage of men. The insurrection extended on the right 
bank from the Faubourg Poissonniére to the Seine, embracing thus the 
whole Faubourg Si. Antoine; on the left bank it occupied the Faubourg 
St. Marcel, St. Victor, and the lower part of the Quartier St. Jacques ; 
these two positions were connectvd by the occupation of many points, 
such as the church of St. Jervais. a part of the Quartier du Temple, the 
approaches of Nétre Dame, and the Pont St. Michel. 

The church of St. Severin served as head-quarters, and the Faubourg 
St. Antoine as a magazine. This plan was ingeniously conceived, for the 
insurgents were thus masters of an immense semicircle which formed 
nearly one-lialf of Paris. In case of check, the nature of the houses and 
the narrow streets created difficulties almost insurmountable to the troops, 
and afforded certain chances to the insurgents of retreat; in case of suc- 
cess, it was easy tor the insurgents, by advancing a little, to occupy the 
important lines of the quays and Boulevards, and they could surrouad by 
degrees the Hétel de Ville, which would have been thus in their power, 
and once masters of that and the prefecture, they could have established 
their government. 

This plan shows why it was necessary to make so severe a fight at the 
Pont St. Michel, at the Pont de l’H6tel-Dieu, and the Pont which leads 
trom the Rue Planche-Mibray to the Quay aux Fleurs. It was because 
the taking these places divided tke insurgent forces. It affordsa clue, 
also, to the bloody determination with which the insurgents defended the 
position of St. Severin, which served them for head-qnarters, and that of 
St. Gervais, which directly menaced the Hétel de Ville. 

The measures taken by the authorities cost a great number of lives ; 
but that sad result was inevitable, from the savage energy with which 
the insurgents defended themselves. 

The aspect of the Boulevards, and the neighbourhood of that classic 
ground of revolutionary barricades, the Portes St. Martiu and St. Denis, on 
friday afternoon at one o’clock is thus described by an eye-witness :— 
“1 found the shops in the whole line of the Boulevards all closed, the 
streets crowded with people anxious to know what was doing, the drums 
under the escort of strong picquets beating to arms, and strong bodies of 
National Guards gathering on the Place de la Bourse, the Boulevards, and 
the mairie of the 2d arrondissement. On approaching the neighbourhood 
of the Porte St. Denis, I was surprised not to see a single soldier or Na- 
tional Guard, but, on the other hand, I was equally surprised to find seve- 
ral thousands of the conspirators in possession of the whole of the district, 
and already strongly entrenched in barricades of the most formidable de- 
scription. Across the boulevard, and quite close to the Porte St. Denis, 
was an immense barricade, formed of tour or five omnibuses, several car- 
riages, a hange wagon, and paving-stones taken from the streets, which 
were torn up for a considerable distance on both sides. A little beyoud 
the Rue St. Denis was another barricade, fully as formidable as the ‘first, 
and composed of pretty much the same siealaaees materials ; and stil! 
further ou towards the Porte St. Martin was a third barricade, not quite 
so large as the first, but still sufficient to be a powerful defeuce against a 
coup demain. The end of the Rue du Faubourg St. Denis was also closed 
up with a huge barricade, which prevented the approach of troops from 
the outskirts. The Rue St. Denis, the Rue Villeneuve Bourbon, the Rue 
de Cléry, and the other streets abutting on the spot in possession of the 
conspirators, were similarly defended, and thousands of gamins were in- 
d ustriously working with pikes and spades tearing up the streets and ad. 
ding to the defences. 

“The barricades were defended by some hundreds of the people in 
blouses, of whom many were not armed, or at least did now show their 
arms. They hada great muimber of tricoloured fl 173 stuck unon the top 
of the barricades, with the words ‘ Ateliers Nationanz’ inscribed upou 
them, and some other words which I « ould not distinguish. The Por'e 
St. Denis, which was in the hands of the conspirators, was decorated with 
a black flag, and on the top of it were arranged heaps of paving-stones, 
upparently for the purpose of being hurled upon the heads of those who 
might attack it. The whole scene was a very curions aud busy one 
cvery one seemed bent on completing the defences, and there was no 
ippearnuce of alarm, anger, or any ex itement, beyond that of their anxie- 
ty to complete their work. 

“While th $ was going on, the alarm was suddenly given of the approach 
of the military. In the distant part of all the streets abuttiug upon th 
Porte St. Denis, dense columns of troops were to be seen rr lvancing 
rhere was a sudden movement among tlie conspirators, a few of whom 
took to their heels, but the greater part of them remained at their places. 


At the same moment a strong column of infantry ot the line and of the Se 
cond Legion of the National Guard were to be seen approaching from the 
direction of the Boulevard Poissonniére. 1t then became evident that the 
whole place was surrounded, and that the barricades were about to be at- 
tacked. I had just time to get into the Rue Villeneuve Bourbon when the 
attack commenced. The firing began on the side of the conspirators, who 
discharged several rounds. The National Guard returned the fire with 
spirit, and a continued and sharp firing was kept up on both sides for 
about half-an-hour. In the street in which I was (Rue Bourbon Ville- 
neuve) a body of the fifth Legion of the National Guard charged, and the 
spectators, who, like myself, were drawn there by curiosity, finding them- 
selves between the fire from the troops and the fire of the conspirators, 
were glad to escape into the portes-cochéres, which the concierges consider- 
ately opened. In something less than half an hour the whole was over, 
and the barricades were taken. | am quite unable tosay how many were 
killed and wounded, but the number must be considerable. Several fell 
at the very first discharge by the troops of the line from the Boulevard 
Poissonniére, and a good deal of mischief must have been done. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that the conspirators are merely persons belong- 
ing to the ateliers nationauc: There were a considerable number of shots 
fired at the National Guard from the windows of the houses all round. I 
saw several of the troops wounded, and I hear that some have been killed. 
The same thing happened in other places. 

“Along with the troops of the line who made the attack on the barri- 
cades from the Boulevard Poissouniére, there was a battery of artillery, 
which fired several rounds of grape. Besides what fell within my own 
view, there was a good deal of fighting in the neighbouring streets. In 
the Rue de I’Echequier a barricade was attacked by the National Guard, 
and several of the defenders of it were shot dead on the spot. In the Rue 
St. Martin and the neighbourhood there was also a good deal of fighting. 
In other parts of the town similar scenes occurred. At the P ade 
Justice two barricades were erected, which were carried by the Garde 
Republicaine after some hard fighting. At the Panthéon there was also 
some severe fighting.” 





A Paris paper thus describes the commencement of the hostilities :— 
The first act of hostility was an attempt of the insurgents to disarm the post ef 


the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, against which some shots were fired ; but the fire 


was returned by the Guard, and the assailants, many of which were boys, fled in 
confusion. Up to nearly twelve o'clock the insurgents were entirely masters of all 
the barricades which they had erected, for neither National Guards nor Gardes Mo- 
biles, nor troops of the line had yet made their appearance. At about twelve, 
some detachments of National Guards arrived by the Rue St. Martin. They were 
received with shots from the barricades and returned the fire. Soon afterwards 
a feeble detachment of the 2d and 5th legions advanced towards the barricade of 
the Porte St. Denis. They were also received with a discharge of muskets. 

Out of humanity, most of the National Guards, in returning the fire, pointed 
their muskets in such a way as not to hit the insurgents, hoping that they might be 
brought to a parley, but this humane proceeding only rendered the insurgents 
more furious, and produced another discharge, by which some of the National 
Guards were killed or wounded. ‘They thenfired in earnest, but being very infe- 
rior in number to the force at the barricade, they were disarmed, and in this state 
were again fired on by some of the rioters from the windows of the houses in which 
were stationed the leaders, giving signals to their infuriated partizans. At this cri- 
tical moment a large force of National Guards came up, and, making a gallant at- 
tack on the barricade, carried it almost immediately. This success was followed 
by an attack upon the barricade St. Martin. On the appearance of the battalion, 
the insurgents, taking it for a regiment of the line, and hoping to shake the fidelity 
of the regular troops, raised a shout of “ Vive la Ligne !"’ but on finding their mis- 
take :nost of them fled. There remained only seven men and two women, who 
fought - One of the men, who held a flag in his hand, was the first to 
fire upon the National Guards; his companions followed his example, and the Na- 
tional Guards returned the fire. The man whocarried the flag felldead. One of 
the females, a young woman neatly dressed, picked up the flag, and leaping over 
the barricade, rushed towards the National Guards, uttering language of provoca- 
tion. Although the fire continued from the barricade, the National Guards, fear- 
ing to injure this female, humanely abstained for some time from returning it, and 
exhorted herto withdraw. Their exhortations, however, were vain, and _—— 
self-preservation compelled them to fire; and as the woman was in front of t 
barricade, a shot reached her, and she was killed. The other female then advanc- 
ed, took the flag, and commenced throwing stones at the National Guards. The bar- 
ricade fire had become feeble, but several shots were fired from the sides, and the 
windows of the houses, and the National Guards, in returning the fire, killed the 
second female. At last only one man remained at the barricade, but he kept up a 
constant discharge. One ofthe Vational Guards left the ranks, sword in hand, and 
rushing to the barricade turned aside the musket of this man just as he was about 
to fire again, and took him prisoner. The capture of the other barricade did not 
put an end tothe combat. A galling fire was poured upon the National Guard from 





detached parties of insurgents, and from the windows of the houses of which they 
had taken forcible possession. The numbers of killed on this point is estimated at 
about twenty on both sides. The number of wounded was also considerable. 

Shortly before this time a band of rioters, consisting of about 200 persons, most 
of whom were armed with muskets, paraded the Rue Beauregard and the neigh- 
bouring streets, erying “ Aux armes! they are murdering our brothers!"’ although 
at that moment no firing had taken place. 

Atier having traversed several streets, they went to the Porte St. Denis. It ap- 
pears that they eniered a wine-shop, occupied by a man who, in the émeuées of the 
Porte 3t. Denis, is the known receiver of the émeutiers. The rappel was now beat- 
en in the neighbouring streets. The drums were escorted as usual. A small bo- 
dy of the National Guard, composed of aboutthirty men. accompanied four drums; 
when within sight of the barricade, they advanced with arms reversed, in sign of 
having no intention to fire, and crying out that they would not fire. When within 
a few paces of the barricades, they were met by a fire from behind it. At the same 
time a discharge was made on them in the flank from neighbouring houses, which 
had been forcibly taken possession of by the iusurgents; ten National Guards here 
fell victims to their loyalty; their comrades retreated. Hearing this firing, about 
100 National Guards advanced to take part in the fight. They advanced bravely, 
but in disorder, on the barricade. They were received by a well-sustained fire, but 
they fired against men sheltered by the barricade and within the houses, and the 
received the fire of their adversaries unprotected. Neither were they sufficiently 
numerous to succeed in their enterprise. The emeusiers, finding their superiority 
and force, made a sortie to the number of 300 or 400 on the National Guard, who 
being thus taken between two fires, had notime to form into rank, and they were 
obliged to disperse. But at the same moment a battalion of the second legion of 
National Guard arrived in good order. They had no orders, but the dead bodies 
of their comrades were before them, and the fire of the insurgents continued. They 
took a decided course. Deploying by ranks, and presenting themselves to the fire 
of the adversaries, they fired in platoons. They soon thinned the ranks of the 
insurgents who guarded the barricades. Many of the National Guards were killed 
or dangerously wounded. 

A strong detachment of infantry came to support them. The action on the part 
of the assailants became energetic, and soon the National Guards and the soldiers of 
the line carried the barricades at the point of the bayonet, entered the houses that 
had been occupied by the emeuéiers, and drove out the insurgents. 

At this tie, large forces arrived. A strong column under the command of Gen- 
eral Lamoriciere came by the Boulevards by forced march. It was composed of 
a battalion of the 14th of the line, of the Garde Mobile, and a squadron of lancers. 
The struggle was ended, but it cost dear; about 15 dead of the National Guard 
were carried away. 


Auother report says, that the first movement of the insurgents took 
place at the Bastile as early as nine o'clock. From thence, this assem- 
blage, consisting of about 600 or 700, marched on the Boulevardes to the 
Porte St. Martin and the Porte St. Denis, crying, “A bas lassemblée na- 
tionale! A bas Lamartine. A bas Ledru Rollin! A bas Maric! Vive la 
Republi re Democratic et Social !” 

A terrible combat took place between three and four o’clock in the 
Rue de Faubourg Poissonniére, between the Rue Bellefond and the Rue 
Lafayette, where strong barricades had been raised. In this place the 
insurgents were very numerous, aud had placed themselves under the 
command of a person dressed as an officer of the National Guard, They 
were attacked by the 7th legion ot the Garde Mobile, and the 7th Light 
Infantry, aud a numerous party of the National Guard. The insurge.ts 
having been called upon, without effect, to surrender, the engagement 
commenced a:id lasted twenty minutes. To the platoons of the infan 
the rioters respouded with a sharp fire, not ouly from the barricades, but 
trom the neighbouring streets, At length the barricades were taken, but 
uot until the woops had sustained a severe loss. The commanding officer 
of the National Guard (M. Thayer) was mortally wounded, and a great 
many men and officers of the Garde Mobile aud regular army were 
killed. The following account is from Galignani’s Messenger :— c 

By four o'clock, the National Guards, the Garde Mobile and the troops 
of the line succeeded in completely clearing the Boulevards from the 
Porte S!. Martin, aud in driving the insurgents towards the Bastile. 
Meanwhile the beating of the generale continued. Barricades continued 
to be formed iv the Faubourg St. Denis and St. Martin, and a battalion 
of the Mobile, aud a regiment of the line, in the ranks of which were 
several Natioual Guards, went to take possession of them. At the Bar- 
riere Rochechouart a barricade was gallantly carried by the Garde Mobile 
and the troops of the line. In the ranks of the National Gaards, at vari- 
jus puints, tuere were a great number of workmen mot in uniform. At 


halt-past two o lock the Rue St. Jacques was barricaded. At the little 
yridze of the Hotel Dieu there was a sharp lusillade, and several! soldiers 
of the line were killed. 


lhe insurgents still held their ground at three o’clock; but their de- 
began to be disorganized, whilst the troops continued to display 


tt irage. A general officer accompanied by a numerous staff, among 
whom was a representative of the peuple, galloped up the Boulevard des 


[taliens, followed by aM squadron ol dragoous. At the Rue Michiodiére 
several horses fell, owing to the pavement being toru up; but only hali-a. 





dozen soldiers were thrown, aud not oue, it is believed, was seriously 
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burt. At about half-past three o'clock orders were given to all the troo 
near the National Assembly to charge their arms, and thej post of 
bridge of La Concorde was strengthened. 

By four o’clock the National Guards of the banliewe were summoned, 
and those of Bercy had arrived. — $ 

At five o’clock the firing continued in several places, and was very 
trong in the Quartier St. Jacques, and the St. Jean, im the Faubourg St. 

Martin. A very heavy rain which fell between four and five o’clock 
drove a great m-my of the curious from the street. About five o'clock 
the members of ‘he Executive Government, accompanied by M. Caussi- 
diére and some representatives, went up the Boulevards. The insurgents 
were driven from the Place de la Sorbonne. 

At six o’clock several batteries of artillery went towards the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine, it being stated that a new action bad broken out. About 
this time M. Clement Thomas, who, although he had given in his resigna- 
tion as Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard, had thought it his 
duty, in such grave circumstances, no successor being appointed, to take 
the commaud, was wounded in an attack by two balls in the thigh, and 
carried to the Tuileries for surgical assistance. : 

The battle continued to rage throughout the afternoon at various points. 
At the Hotel de Ville nothing in the shape of a collision had taken place. 
The Place was occupied by a large body of troops and strong bodies of 
the National Guards, placed en echellon in all the streets leading to it, 80 
that any attempt to raise barricades would have been immediately pre- 
vented. The National Guard, who in the early part of the forenoon had 
but very slowly turned out at the beat of the generale, had somewhat 
later begun to assemble in considerable force, and in that quarter had 
mustered in very large numbers, and appeared to be animated by the 
most determined spirit. In the Rue St. Antoine, opposite the church of 
8t. Paul a barricade had been erected, but it was carried by the National 
Guards at the point of the bayonet. Several arrests were made of per- 
sons uttering seditious cries, and one workman, carrying a flag belonging 
to the ateliers nationaux, was stopped by the National Guards, and his flag 
taken from him. At the Palais de Justice two barricades were formed, 
which were attacked by the National Guards, and taken at the point of 
the bayonet. A great number of the defenders of those barricades were 
made prisoners. 

Partial conflicts took place among the quays. The people endeavoured 
to disarm some soldiers, and fired on the officers. 

About six o’clock tranquillity in some sort p< pane to be restored 
on the right bank of the river, but the fight still continued between 
the insurgents, entrenched on the left bank, and the defenders of 
order. 

The fusillade continued on the Place du Panthéon, but especially in the 
Rue St. Jacques, where a high barricade had been erected at the Rue des 
Grés. A great number of the insurgents had sought refuge in the houses 
now building in the Rue Neuve Souttot, from whence they were driven 
by the National Guards. 

The National Guards received orders, on their entrance in the Rue St. 
Jacques, to level their muskets at the windows, and to fize upon all per- 
ons who should appear at them. Meanwhile the insurgents, who had 

bandoned the Rue Neuve Soufilot, had gone to St. Etienne du Mont, and 
nad caused the tocsin to be tolled. Tos bentipate of the Rue St. Jacques 
was carried by the line and the Mobile Guard, whose conduct was most 
praiseworthy. 

In the Rues des Matthurins, St. Jacques, and des Poirées, barricades 
had been erected by the insurgents. M.Arago immediately sent artillery 
on to that point, and a warin fusillade took place. The barricades 
were demolished by cannon. A captain of the 7th light infantry 
was killed on a barricade, and the company under his command suffered 

eatly. 

‘Anther barricade was erected at the bottom of the Rue de la Harpe, 
at the corner of the Rue St.Sevérin. Jt was there the death of M. Masson, 
the chef of the 4th battalion, took place. He had ascended the barricade 
in order to prevail upon the rioters to withdraw. Scarcely had he finished 
—* when he fell, struck by five bullets, as well as two soldiers of 

e line who were near him. 

M. Arago, member of the Executive, made every effort to prevent a 
collision. All the troops and the National Guards of the 11th showed the 
greatest intrepidity and the most admirable devotedness. 

An hospital was established in the Rue Soufflot, and another in the Rue 
de la Harpe. The services of the Val-de-Grace were most meritorious ; 
they were every where tending the wounded. 

At six o’clock M. Arago went to the strongest barricade, that of the 
Place Cambrai. But there, less fortunate than before, he could not suc- 
ceed. Theattack began. The artillery commenced playing on the barri- 
cade, but it resisted, and was taken and retaken several times. The fight 
was equally severe in other quarters. The barricades on the Pont Neuf 
woe detreven by the National Guard; and at five o’clock the two ends 

of the Pont Neuf were occupied by detachments of the 4th Legion and 


pe pay not ashame to proclaim the same fallacy in the National As. 
sembly :— 


ing 
w 

have an adequate idea ot it. After ten o’clock the movement of the troops 
rapidly increased, and all signs of an approaching struggle, of the most se- 


rious nature, were manifest. 
quarters till mid-night. 


aay 
the Boul 





“Paris, June 23, Three p. m. 
“ CITIZEN MAYOR,—You have been a witness from the morning of the efforts 


made by a number of disturbers to cast the greatest alarm into the midst of the 
people. The enemies of the republic assume all disgui 
them, excite, and pay them. It is not only civil war which they seek to | 
am 
which they prepare, and it may easily be understood with what views, Paris is 
the principal seat of these infamous intrigues. 
of 
and of pro 
which are brought into question. 
they will give up at eve: 
exposed to the most frightful calamities. 
arms, numerous ai 
themselves at their quarters at the sides of the streets ; the authorities will do their 
duty—let the National Guard perform theirs. 


ises. Foreign agents joi 


t up 
jongst us, but it is pillage, it is social disorganization, it is the ruin of France 
Paris shall not become the capital | 
Let the National Guard, which is the first guardian of public peace 
rty, understand that it is, above all, their interests, credit, and honour 
If they desert themselves, it isthe whole which 
roperty and family which they will leave 
The troops of the rrison are under 
perfectly well-disposed. Let the National Guards station 


isorder. 


hazard—it is p 


“ Salut et fraternité, 

“ Representative of the people, Mayor of Paris, A. MARRasT.” 
The aspect of Paris during the night of Friday was strange and sadden- 
in the extreme. Those who witnessed it, state that none, save those 
o have been in a battle-field, or in a city attacked by an enemy, can 


The generale continued to be beaten in all 
Nothing could exceed the terror that everywhere 
Cavalry and artillery passed at full gallop, every moment, along 
evard. About midnight these troops drew up for the night along 
the sides of the street: the cavalry dismounted and bivouacked on the 
footways. Towards the approach of early dawn, the soldiers, who had 
been on duty from a very early hour, completely overcome with fatigue, 
were to be seen, extended everywhere on the footpath sleeping, having 
their helmets and swords laid beside them. Some tended the horses, 
who in thousands occupied the carriage road. This state of things con- 
tinued until three o’clock, when the trumpets and drums again sounded, 
the cavalry and artillery mounted, and infantry formed, and marched off 
to another scene, to commence the battle of Saturday. 


SATURDAY. 

In the course of half an hour discharges of cannon and musketry began 
to be heard. 

Early in the morning the neighbourhood of the National Assembly was 
strongly occupied. The Place de ‘a Concorde was crowded with cuiras- 
siers, lancers, and artillery. 

These troops, with infuntry of the line, and the Garde Mobile occupied 
the Champs Elysées; the bridge opposite, the Chamber, and quays on 
both sides, were similarly filled. The gardens and palace of the Tuileries, 
and the Place Carousel, were filled with National Guards. The esplan- 
ade of the Invalides was occupied in the like manner, as well as all the 
streets debouching from the Palace of the Assembly. From nine till 
twelve o’clock the Boulevards continued to be patrolled by troops. 

Members of the Assembly, in various numbers, also patrolled the prin- 
cipal streets about noon, each escorted by detachments of National Guards. 
At one e’clock, notice was given by these functionaries and others, that 
the capital was declared in a state ot siege, and all those individuals ex- 
cept those in arms as National Guards were ordered to remain in their 
houses. It was announced at the same time that the executive Commis- 
sion had abdicated, and that General Cavaignac was appointed Provisional 
President of the Republic, with the powers of a dictatorship. 

The following are the terms of the decree by which the National As- 
sembly declared Paris in a state of siege : 

Art. 1. The National Assembly remains en permanence. 

Art, 2, Paris is in a state of siege. 

Art. 3. All power and authority is delegated to General Cavaignae, 

The National Assembly also voted unanimMcusly a decree, by which the 
wives and children of the citizens who have fullen or may fall in the de- 
fence of order are to be adopted by the country. 

After this decree was passed, the Executive Council resigned its powe 
in the following letter, addressed to the President :— 

Monsieur le Président—The Executive Committee would think it was wanting 
alike in its duty and its honour if it withdrew before sedition and a public peril. It 
withdraws only on a vote of the Assembly, In remitting to it the power with which 
it invested us, we return to the ranks of the National Assembly, to devote our- 
selves with you to the common danger, and to the safety of the Republic. 

AMARTINE, ARAGO, LEDRU ROLLIN, GARNIER-PAGEs, MARIE, 
the Members of the Executive Committee, 

PAGNERRE, Secretary, 
pone to this proposition, and a nuw- 
eclared in a state of siege. 
ommander-in-Chief of the National 


24th June: 

The extreme left was strongly 
ber protested against Paris being 

General Perrot was appointed C 
Guards of Paris. 





the 11th, having the pupils of the Ecole Polytechnique at their head. 

At nine o’clock in the evening the conflict in the Quartier St. Jacques 
was still terrible, the approaches to the Pont St. Michel and the Petit 
Pont being at that time strongly barricaded. The insurgents were estab- 
lished on the left bank, where they kept up a brisk fire, to which the Na- 
tional Guard and the troops replied with energy. Many discharges of 
cannon were made at this point. 

The staff was established at the Hétel de Ville, from whence the oper- 
ations against the barricades in the Faubourg St. Antoine and the Quartier 
St. Jacques and the Quartier St. Marceau were directed. The artillery 
was placed on the Pont Notre Dame. The canronade from this point on 
the Rue de la Cité and the Rue St. Jacques appeared to do much damage 
to the barricades in those directions. 4 

General Francois was wounded in leading an attack on this-side. 

From the Rue Dauphine towards the faubourg, there was nothing but 
barricades and troops without number. In the Faubourg St. Antoine, to- 
wards the evening, the insurgents went to the small barracks of the Rue 
de Montreuil, where there were about thirty of the Garde Mobile, and 
forced them to march with them. A cannonade was made in the Rue St. 
Maur. 

From the Boulevard across the Place des Vosges, and joining the centre 
of the Rue Rambuteau, the city was tranquil. The quays of the right 
bank and the Boulevards were free. The Louvre, Carrousel, and the gar. 
den of the Tuileries were occupied by troops, as well as all the approaches 
to the Assembly. The Faubourg St. Germain was tranquil, but no one 
was allowed to approach nearer the Luxembourg than the Carrefour 
Bussy. 

Shortly after ten o’clock the firing had ceased on all points, and the 
combatants on both sides occupied the ground they had taken during the 
day ; the troops bivouacking in the open air. 

Daring the day the authorities had been most active in taking the re- 
> measures to meet the extreme gravity of the state of affairs. In 

e courseof the morning the Executive Government met at the Palace of 
the Luxembourg. The President of the National Assembly joined them 
soon after ten o’clock, and it was at once arranged that the Minister of 
War, General Cavaignac, should be invested d’urgence with the chief com- 
mand of all the troops of. the line and other military force in the depart- 
ment of the Seine. He at once accepted, but on condition that he should 
be allowed to take all the steps of a military nature which he thought 
proper, without interference on the part of the civil power. The follow- 
ing order of the day was accordingly posted on the walls :— 

By order of the President of the National Assembly and the Executive Govern- 


ment, General Cavaignac, Minister of War, will take the command ofall the troops, 
National Guards, and Garde Mobile. Unity of Command and obedience therein 
will be strength, as therein is right. 


The President of the Assembly, M. SENARD. 
The members of the Executive Government, 
ARaGO, GARNIER-PaGEs, LAMARTINE, LEDRU- ROLLIN, 

M. Bonjeau and M. Bixio, on learning at the Assembly the disorder in 
Paris, said that the members of the Assembly should be the first to expose 
themselves to the fire. “ Our place (said uM. ae is at the head of the 
National Guard, to stop, if penis, the effusion of blood ;° and borrowing 
a scarf of one of the members, he immediately left the Chamber to carry 
out his declaration. M. Bixio was only too true to his glorious aspirations; 
he was shot in the breast, and it was feared mortally wounded. M. Cle- 
ment Thomas received a ball in the thigh. General Bedeau was wound- 
ed in the left thigh. M. Dornés, a representative, and editor of the Na- 
tional, who accompanied General Cavaignac, was also wounded. M. 
Pierre B , 8on of Lucien, had his horse wounded by a ball by the 
side of M. de Lamartine. During the greater part of the day Lamartine 
accom General Cavaignac to all the scenes of contest.” 

A foundry of ball was established on the Place Cambrai. 

The following absurd and lying proclamation, which shows in a strong 
light the state of political morality among the public men in France, was 
issued by the Mayor of Paris in the afternoon. No man knew better than 
M. Marrast that he was uttering a falsehood in attributing the insurrection 
to the machinations of foreigners; but he believed it necessary to assign 
some cause for the frightful catastrophe resulting from the incompetency 


and folly of the men who have endeavoured to administer the affairs of 
the country since the Revolution of February. M. Flocon, too, the Minis- 


Although the fight was resumed in various quarters at daybreak on Sa- 
turday morning, the severest struggle took place in the districts of the 
Cité and St. Jacques. From one o’clock a.m. until four o’clock p.m., the 
fusillade and cannonade continued incessantly. The insurgents had thir- 
teen pieces of cannon. Three were taken. About half-past nine the in- 
surgents, who were surrounded on almost all points, succeeded in forcing 
a passage by means of their artillery. About ten o’clock this column was 
in the quarter of the Halle, where a bloody encounter took place. At the 
same hour the insurgents of the Faubourg St. Antoine were marching to 
operate in junction with the column of St. Jacques, and an armistice un- 
till eleven o’clock was proposed by General Cavaignac, who declared that 
after that hour the most energetic means would be adopted. 

The insurgents refused to surrender, and the combat was resumed. Shot 
and shell were used against the insurgents, the centre of whose operations 
was at the church of St. Severin. The battle raged without cessation the 
whole day in this quarter, and thousands, it is computed, fell on both sides. 

At half-past three P.M. the insurgents were driven to the Panthéon and 
there ‘surrounded ; erp | fought desperately and with a courage which 
would be admirable if devoted to a just cause; and at five o’clock the Pan- 
theon was recovered from them after three hundred discharges of cannon. 

The condact of the Garde Mobile during this feartul struggle was most 
heroic, and they were well supported by the National Guards. 

During the engagement on this (the left) side of the Seine a dreadful 
act of butchery was committed about one o’clock by the insurgents at one 
of the barriers in the Faubourg St. Germain. They had taken five of the 
Garde Mobile prisoners, and held them apart without injury. Hearing, 
however, that the troops of the line were coming down in force, they de- 
termined to abandon the barricade, but at the same time they came to 
another terrible determination, which they forthwith carried into execu- 
tion—they cut the throats of the five prisoners! The lifeless bodies of 
the unfortunate lads, for none of them had exceeded the age of eighteen, 
were found still warm when the troops of the line and a party of the 
Garde Mobile came >. 

This act had the effect of exciting the most intense exasperation, and 
particularly amongst the Garde Mobile. Shortly pronets | 1500 of the 
insurgents surrendered on the Place du Panthéon. These men were be- 
ing led across the garden of the Luxembourg, when a large body of the 
Garde Mobile, who were then guarding the Palace and gardens, being 
unable to restrain their desire of vengeanee for their murdered comrades, 
sent a volley into the body thus passing, and killed upwards of 100. 

Prisoners were brought in from time to time to the building in which 
the National Assembly sits. Amongst one batch of twenty-five was a 
young girl dressed in male attire, who was most active in supplying am- 
munition to the insurgents, and a republican guard, who een promi- 
nent amongst the insurgents. 

Some conception may be formed of the carnage in the Quartier St. 
Jacques, when it is mentioned that during fifteen hours the fire never 
slackened. 

When the assault on the Panthéon was determined upon, the 11th Le- 
gion first advanced to the attack, but it was received with such a fire 
from the colonnade of the Panthéoa as to be forced to retire on the Rue 
St. Jacques. Two hours afterwa: is the Garde Mobile endeavoured to 
take the houses in construction which surround it. The fire was most 
murderous; more than a hundred of the Mobile fell under the balls of the 
insurgents, who forced them to entrench themselves in the Ecole de Droit. 
It was not till about one o’clock that the troops of the line arrived to the 
assistance of these brave young fellows, and that they were able in con- 
cert, to break the railings of the Panthéon, and gain the interior, where 
the insurgents had established their head-quarters. But to take the Pan- 
théon was only a quarter of the task; there remained the barricades of 
the Rue Vieille-Estrapade, Rue Neuve Saint Genévéve, Rue de Fourcy, &c. 

For five hours the artillery continued to be heard ; a frightful carnage 
took place ; great losses were suffered on either side ; and it was not till 
four o’clock that the streets were free, and that M. Payer, represen‘ative 
of the Ardennes, whose house had been invaded by the insurgents, was 
able to get to the Assembly. Along with the horrible scenes which he 

witnessed during the 12 hours in which he was confined to his house, M. 
Payer related facts which prove that a great many of the insurgents were 
unfortunate men who had com led away : and if many of them had money 


a 


down by the misery which, for four months, had crushed them. If you. 
demanded of them why they fought, their only reply was. “ Better to die 
from a ball chan from hunger.” Not one of them, on being offered it, 
would take wine without water; and one of them having slain a Mobile 
who had wounded him in the hand, he sat down and cried like a child. 
Meneurs sought without cessation to excite them, by seeking to distri- 
bute strong liquors among them, and repeating to them every kind of false 
reports. 
t was also remarked that the Meneurs were almost all habited as bour- 
geois, or in redingotes, and without arms, never exposilig themselves, and 
ulways disappearing at the least danger. 
When the Panthéon was taken, the troops found that several of their 
Siows, who had fallen into the hands of the insurgents, had been 
1anged. 
In the course of the day [Saturday] the Archbishop of Paris received a. 
wound in the groin, trom which it is understood that his death has result- 
ed. The following is the manner in which he was wounded :—the vener- 
able prelate having offered Gen. Cavaignac to go on a mission of concilia- 
tion to the insurgents, the offer was at once accepted, und three members 
of the National Assembly, M M. Larabit, Galli-Gazalet, and Druet-Des. 
vaux, volunteered to accompany him. On their arrival at the entry to 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, the Archbishop and his companions advanced 
to speak to the insurgents. They were just crossing the formidable bar- 
ricade at the entrance to the faubourg, when unfortunately the beat of a 
drum alarmed the insurgeuts. They thought that the attack was about 
to commence; some shots were discharged on both sides, and unhappily 
one of the balls struck the Archbishop, who immediately fell. Some of 
the insurgents went immediately to the assistance of the venerable prelate 
who was carried to the hospital of Quinze Vingts. As for M. Larabit and 
the other members, they hastened to descend trom the barricade, but, as 
they had advanced too far to retreat, they fell into the hands of the insur- 
gents, and vemained prisoners the whole of the night. Immediately after 
eing taken away, they were carried before the leader of the insurgents, 
who was dressed in the uniform ofa Captain of the National Guard. The 
man promised to do all in his power to save them, and brought them to 
his own house. About threeo’clock iu the morning some of the insurgents 
went to M. Larabit, and asked him to interfere in their bebalf with the 
Government, in order that hostilities might cease. M. Larabit agreed to 
do so, and to accompany the delegates of the insurgents to the Assembly, 
promising at the same time to return again as a prisoner if the Government 
refused the proposal. Before starting, however, one of the insurgents 
enabled the three representatives to escape, and showed them a route by 
which they could get out of the faubourg. The lives of the represen 
tatives were several times threatened. The insurgents denied that the 
futal shot came from their side. 
The situation of Paris on Saturday night was still very alarming; though 
the insurgents had been driven from their position on the left bank of the 
Seine, and that part of the city was quiet and free from them, !,eing held by 
strong patrols of troops, National Guards, and Mobiles, they were posted 
in great force at various points on the right bank, from which the troops 
had been unable to dislodge them, notwithstanding the most vigorous and 
repeated assaults, in the course of which great loss of life occurred. The 
Faubourg St. Antoine and Faubourg du Temple, towards the east, and 
the Clos St. Lazare, in the northside of the town, formed their strongholds 
in this direction. 
Sunpay. 

These localities were the chief points of attack on the morning of Sunday. 
The conflict began at an early hour (five o'clock), and after a severe strug- 
gle the barricades at the barriers of Rochechouart, and along the line of 
the outer Boulevard, were carried early in the afternoon. It was propos- 
ed to bring cannon against the barricade Rochechouart. “No,” said the 
National Guards, “ we will storm it.’’ ‘ But the loss of life?” “ What 
care we for the loss of life? They [the insurgents] have not spared 
ours.” And it was mantully stormed, though defended by demons who 
resisted to the last. It was there that Roche, editor of Le Pére Duchesne, 
fell. He was summoued by a Garde Mobile to surrender, and having 
relused, the Garde shot him in the head. In falling, a pistol, which La 
Roche held in his hand, went off, and shot the Garde Mobile through the 
body. After the barricades had been carried by the troops and National 
Guards and Mobiles, the Clos 8t. Lazare became the theatre of the fighting 
at this end of the metropolis. A great hospital in that square, which is 
not yet finished, became the citadel of the insurrection [it was to have 
borne the name of Hépital Louis Philippe, but is now the Hdpital de 
la République}. The attack upon this stronghold and the defence were 
among the most determined incidents of this dreadful insurrection. It 
was carried at three o’clock. From thence until nine o'clock the troops 
were engaged in sweeping the Boulevards in the direction of the Faubourg 
St. Antoime, 

{n the vicinity of the house on the Boulevards du Temple, from which 
Fieschi fired on Louis Philippe, the insurgents fought with the most de- 
termined courage throughout the day. Not content with defending the 
positions in the ~*~ de Crussol and the Rue Menel Montard, they deter- 
mined on a sortie, and debouching from those streets spread themselves 
along the Boulevard to the Théatre de la Gaité, fighting hand to hand 
with the troops, while their main body, sweeping by the Jardin Ture, 
drove the National Guards and troops past the Cadran Blue. and into the 
Rue Charlot. Their success was of only brief duration. They were driven 
back at the point of the bayonet, and although they continued to resist 
for hours afterwards, were ultimately obliged to retreat. 

General Negrier, one of the Questors of the National Assembly was killed 
on Sunday. In the course of the evening, after a sanguinary contest in the 
neighbourhood of the Hétel de Ville, he marched by the Quai des Ormes 
at the head of a detachment of the 24th of the line, with artillery anda 
body of the National Guard, in the direction of the Pont Marie and the 
barrack of the Célestins which was occupied by the insurgents. The 
General, accompanied by his aides-de-camp, carried in succession a great 
number of barricades, and after an obstinate resistance he re-captured the 
barracks and drove the insurgents from the corn stores, where they had 
fixed themselves ; then returning by the Boulevard Bourbon, he sent Com- 
mandant Boizard, of the National Guard, to order reinforcements, in order 
to disengage the upper part of the Rue St. Antoine from the insurgents 
who were still in the neighbourhood of Saint Paul, when he was strack 
by a ball, at the entrance of the Rue Saint Antoine, in front of the great 
barricade which defends the entrance of the fanbourg. General Char- 
bonnel, a representative of the people, was severely wounded beside 
him. 

At nine o’clock on Sunday night orders were given that all the persiennes 
or shutters of the windows of all the houses should be thrown and left 
open, as several National Guards and soldiers had been killed by shots 
fired within the houses by men concealed bel ind those persiennes. 

During the day, at Cligancourt, the troops found a pail filled with tar- 
pentine and other inflammable matter, and a syringe with which it was 
said the Communists were determined to set fire to the houses in Paris 
after they had pillaged them. The troops likewise discovered the grocer 
who had supplied those materials, and were about to inflict summ: 
justice on him when the unfortunate man supplicated them to spare his 
life, assuring them that he had been robbed of those articles by an armed 
force, who broke into his house. The inflammable matter and apparatus 
were lodged in the marie of the 2nd arrondissement. ; i 

In the Faubourg du Temple, the femme [kee erjof a wine shop infused 
arsenic in the wine she served to the poor soldiers, many of whom fell 
dead in consequence of partaking of the deadly draught. The same oc- 
currence was repeated in other parts of Paris, and many soldiers thus 
miserably perished. : 

One o the first orders of General Cavaignac, after the capital was declar- 
ed in a state of siege, was that the troopsof the line and the Garde Mobile 
should fight, and that the National Guards should guard the streets, prevent 
the assembling of crowds, and watch over the preservation of private pro- 
perty. The plan was an excellent one. It completely stopped all assis- 
tance being sent to the insurgents. Every person not on 48 asa National 
Guard was searched, his residence, asked and he was led by a National 
Guard to his own door. No one was allowed to move about who was 
not possessed with a latsser passer, and even business was not taken for an 
ezcase for being out in thete a ie in consequence of this arra 

i iscoveries were l nge- 
Pg Fan Mops Helder, and in the nei hbourhood of Notre Dame 
de Lorette, well-dressed females were detected carrying ball @nrtridges in 
their baskets. A man feigning to be wounded was carried on a matt ess 
which was filled with gunpowder and ball, and some hearses were seized 
which contained powder and ball. _ ; 

On Sunday afternoon the following order was issued for the arrest of 
M. Emile de Girardin, for the seizure of the Presse, and for the oppost 
tion newspapers gene ly — 

“FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
“ LipgrtTY—EQuaLity—F RaTERNITY. 

“The Ohief of the Executive Power,—In virtue of the decree of the National 
Assembly, which places the city of Paris in a state of siege, resclwes :—“ The 
Prefect of Police, and every agent of the public force, onthe view of this present 
decree, will cause to be arrested the citizen Emile de Girardin, and to suppress 
the journal the Presse’—‘ The Prefect of Police will immediately order the sei- 








ter of Commerce, and M. Garnier Pagés, one of the Executive Commis- 


in their pockets and excited the rest by every description of false report 
the greater number of them were, nevertheless, workmen in despair, borne 





aure of allpublic newspapers, which, by their hostile publication, prolong the. 
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1848. 


le which is embruing the capital in blood, and compromising the safety of 


the Kepublic. @avVAIGNac. 

Paris, June 25, 1848.” 

In consequence of this decree M. de Girardin was arrested at three 
o'clock, aud sent to the Couciergerie. The article in the Presse of Sun- 
day, complaining of Paris being under the regne du sabre, considered as 
having a tendency to create excitement and rebellion, was the cause of 
the arrest. , , 

The following ordinances were also issued the same night :— 

“FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
“ LIBERTY—EQUALITY—FRATERNITY. 

The Chief of the Executive Power determines as follows :— _ , 

Every individual working ator raising barricades shall be considered as if he 
were taken with arms in his hands The Head of the Executive Power. 

Paris, 25th June, 1848. ; CAVAIGNAC. 

The head of the Executive Government determines :—The Mayors of the dif- 
ferent arrondissements of Paris are to proceed forthwith to the disarming of every 
National Guard, who, without legitimate motive, has failed to answer to the ap 

als which have been made to him to join in the defence of the Republic. 

Paris, 25th June, 1848. . E. CAVAIGNAC. 

Considering the decree of the National Assembly declaring Paris in a state of 
siege, we, the Commander-in-Chief of the military torces of the capital, in virtue 
of the powers conferred on us by the same decree, decree as follows :—Art. 1. 
All placards on political subjects, and not emanating from the authorities, are 
forbidden till the re-establishment of public tranquillity. Art. 2. All authorities, 
civil and military, will look to the execution of this decree. 

24th June. CAVAIGNAC. 

The Moniteur du Soir gives the following resumé of the operations of 
the army ou Sunday :-- 

The attack was commenced at anearly hour against the Faubourgs du Temple 
St Antoine, Sy Denis, and the streetsdu Temple and St. Martin.—The Rue da 
‘Temple was first cleared, but the insurgents who were driven from it entrenched 
themselves in the faubourg of the same name, towards the Rue Saint-Maur, and 
joined their friends in La Villette and La Chapelle. The left bank of the Seine 
was complet”!-7 in possession of the National Guard and of the troops of the line. 


At the Plar»> Muubert, however, a musket shot was fired from a window on the 
republican gu. 4, which was drawn up there. The soldiers wom | entered the 
house, and ‘hheving found the man who fired the shot, they forthwith put him to 


death. Some attempts were made — the day to erect barricades on the left 
bank of the Seine, but they were instantly destroyed by the National Guard and 
the troops of theline, whe remained definitively masters of every point. On the 
right bank the contest was prolonged, but several of the barricades in the Rue St. 
Antoine were carried and the insurgents lost ground. They retrenched themselves 
hewever, on other points, and forced their way into several houses from whence 
they fired on the troops. This occurred towards twelve o'clock in the Place du 
Chatelet, the Quay of the Magisserie, and in several adjoining streets. Some 
battalions of the National Guards of the departments, which were marching in 
srfect confidence on the Quaide la Megisserie, received several discharges 
which caused them a severe loss. A similar occurrence took place at the Place 
du Chatelet, and in the small streets in the neighbourhood, where the insurgents 
endeavoured to form barricades without sucess. Engineers and firemen were 
employed to dislodge the insurgents entrenched in the houses. Those houses 
were pierced in the rear or in the roof, a passage having been effected through the 
adjoining houses. At three o'clock the insurgents were defeated on almost every 
iat. ‘The Clos St. Lazare and the Faubourg du Temple were cleared. The 
insurgents then entrenched themselves in the Marais, where preparations were 
made to dislodge them. 

Five thousand muskets were captured by the National Guard, who passed from 
house to house until they reached the barricades. The Engineers and corps of 
firemen afforded valuable assistance in accomplishing those perilous operations. 
Duringthose attacks, which cost several valuable lives, a superior officer of the 
artillery of the National Guard of Neuilly was severely wounded, An officer of 
the former Garde Republicaine was captured whilst firing on the troops at the 
barricade of the Rue Planche Milbray. The troops would have shot him, had 
not M. Dupier, a representative of the people, saved him by throwing his scarf 
over him. He was lodged in the cellar of the Hotelde Ville. M. Michel, Lieu 
tenant-Colonel of the Parisian artillery, was wounded near Notre Dame. . 

Thecompany of the National Guard, composed of the inhabitants residing 
in the Rue de la Paix, lost seven men killed andten wounded. Amongst 
the former are mentioned M. Basserot Jeueller, a stationer, of the Rue de 
la Paix, and M Lepaulle, a locksmith. 

M. Dulac, colonel of the 20th Regiment of the line, has been promoted 
to the rank of General of Brigade for the bravery he displayed during the 
two days in the attack on the barricades. 

It is said that the 7th Legion of the National Garde Mobile lost 800 men 
at the attack on the Clos Saint Lazare. A private of the 4th Legion of the 
same —. describing the attack on the barricade in the Rue Saint Jac- 
ques, said that he left there three-fourths of the legion. He added that 
he escaped solely by throwing himself on his face, and he was immediate- 
ly covered by the men who fell under the fire of the insurgents. “ The 

dead bodies,” said he, “were tossed about as paviors throw paving- 
stones.” 

After the capture of the Clos St. Lazare, some of the insurge te made 
arush into the Rue St. Lazare, and attempted to force themselves into the 
house, but they were driven back by the National Guards on duty at the 
corner of the Rue des Martyrs.” 

Monpar. 

On Sunday night the troops and insurgents remuined under arms, and 
on Monday morning the state of Paris was as follows ;—On the lelt bank 
of the Seine the insurgents had entirely dispersed, with the exception of 
2 few isolated parties, who still held out in the most remote part of the 
great Faubourg St. Marceau, and who would have surrendered before 
then, but thatarumonr had got among them that no quarter was to be 
given. In the whole of that district, however, the qauger was atan end, 
and there was not the slightest appearance of a fresh insurrection. The 
Island of St. Louis, which had been on Sunday for some time iu the hands 
of the insurgents, had also been retaken. On the right bank the insur- 

ents had been driven from the formidable Clos St. Lazare, after a mur- 

erous struggle, in which a vast number of lives were sacrificed on both 
sides. The insurgents had been dislodged, also, from all the positions 
which they occupied in the Rue St. Antoine, and in the streets between 
the Hotel de Ville and the basin of the Canal St. Martin. 

The National Guard and the troops occupied the whole of the line of 
the canal from the Place de la Bastile to the district called the Chapelle 
St. Denis, which last place had been taken at a late hour on Sunday night, 
after a murderous struggle. General Duvivier, who commanded iu the 
Hotel de Ville, had completely suppressed the revolt in that quarter, was 
master of the whole line as far as the Bastile, and had formed a junction 
with General Lamoriciére, who commanded the troops in the north of 
Paris, and who had succeeded on Sunday evening in taking the Clos St. 
Lazare. The insurrection has thus been driven from the heart of Paris, 
which it occupied till the preceding evening, and it was onthis (Monday) 
morning confined to the Faubourg St. Antoine, which, however, was a 
very extensive district. 

Up to this period of the conflict it was estimated in the best-informed 
quarters that the number of troops, National Guards and Garde Mobile 
killed and wounded, was upwards of 16,000. This is probably a little ex- 

erated, but there is nodoubt that the number was enormous. On the 
side of the insurgents the casualties were not so numerous. 

On Monday morning an armistice took place, when the insurgents sent 
a deputation to propuse a surrender on the condition that the insurgents 
should be allowed to retain their arms. This proposal was at once re- 
jected by General Cavaignac, who insisted on an unconditional surrender, 
and allowed the insurgents till ten o’clock to determine what they should 
do. At that hour it was thought that the terms proposed were agreed to, 
and some of the government troops having got within the lines of the in- 
surgents, were fired at, and a great number of them were killed. Hos- 
tilities immediately recommenced which, after a short contest, were 
brought to an end a the unconditional surrender of the insurgents, who 
themselves assisted in putting down their barricades. 

During the conflict on Sunday and Monday, it should be mentioned, 
the National Guards from the dapartments near Paris, particularly Rouen, 
Amiens, Orleans, &c., fought gallantly by the side of their brethren. 

Monday night passed without the slightest disturbance or appearance of 
an intention on the part of the insurgents to renew the contest. After 
one o’clock in the day there was no fighting, but it was not till twenty- 
five minutes to ten o'clock at night that M. Sénard, the President of the. 
National Assembly, announced that all was terminated, that the barri 
cades had been taken down, and that nothing remained excepting that 
agitation which was inseparable from such events. ‘ 

A great number of the insurgents had lain down their arms; but by 
far the ter number of them had taken refuge in the country between 
Vincennes and St. Denis, where they were pursued by several regiments 
of cavalry and infantry. In the course of Monday evening 1500 took up 
their quarters in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise; but on an alarm that 
Seaye were coming, they retreated to the neighbourhood of Roman- 

ville. 

The total number who had fled to the country amounted to several 
thousands. Thenumber of prisoners already made wasvery great. The 

risons were filled with toem, and every hour added to the number. On 

ouday night 500 prisoners who had surrendered in the Faubourg du Tem- 
ple were marched along the Boulevard strongly guarded by infantry, and 
carried to one of the detached forts in the neighbourhood of Paris. ‘They 
consisted principally of ouvriers, but several of them were dressed in the 
uniform of Natioual Guards. aud a considerable number in that of the 
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illuminated, not so much as a token of rejoicing for the victory gained, as 
to enable the sentries to distinguish each other, and to prevent any fur- 
ther attempt upon the part of the insurgents. In the course of the even- 
ing General Cavaignac issued the tollowing proclamation to the National 
Guard and army :— 


“Citizens, soldiers,—The sacred cause of the Republic has triumphed ; 
your devotedness and unshakeable courage have baffled guilty projects 
and done justice on fatalerrors In the name of the country, in the 
name of alt humanity, be thanked for your efforts—be blessed for this 
necessary triumph. This morning the emotion of the struggle was le- 
gitimate, inevitable. But at present be as great in calm as you have 
just been in the combat. In Paris I see victors and vanquished, but 
may my name be accursed if I should consent to see victims. Justice 
will take its course—let it act—that is your wish, and it is mine also. 
Ready to return to the rank of simple citizen, I will carr in the midst 
of you the civic souvenir of having, in these grave 8, only taken 
from liberty what the safety of the Republic itself demanded, and of 
leaving anexample to whoever may be in his turn called on to fulfil such 
great duties.” 

The insurgents had resolved to defend themselves to the last. and 
had posted up a printed proclamation in the streets, declaring that 
they would bury themselves under the ruins rather than surrender, ex- 
cept on theirown terms. They had cannon of large dimensions, from 
which they poured a murderous fire upon the trocps, and they only 
gave way when they found that the howitzers were rapidly thinning 
their ranks. ‘They then began to fly in every direction, many of them 
abandoning their muskets; but the exasperation of the troops of the 
line and the artillery of the National Guard was such that it was im- 
possible to preventa considerable massacre among the insurgents. A 
great number, however, were made prisoners; and the armed fugitives, 
who in their flight frequently turned round to continue the attack, were 
pursued by a division of the artillery of the National Guard to a consid- 
erable distance. The number of muskets abandoned by the insurgents 
was sufficient to load several carts. The well-disposed inhabitants of 
the faubourgs were loud in their exclamations of joy at being delivered 
trom the turbulent men who have for several days kept them in agitation 
and alarm. 

Dreadful atrocities are related of the insurgents, and in particular of 
some of the females who assisted in their defence. One woman cut into 
pieces the bodies of two of the Garde Mobile, who had been killed. She 
was taken, and in the heat of indignation and horror at her conduct, killed 
with blows from the butt-ends of muskets. The injury caused to pro- 
perty by the artillery is very great, but less than might have been ex- 
pected. 

The insurrection was by far the most terrible that has ever desolated 
Paris. Thenumber of killed and wounded will probably never be known ; 
but certainly they amount to many thousands. Many calculate the nam- 
ber as high as 20,000, and none estimate it below 10,000. The troops of 
the line suffered greatly, aud of the Garde Mobile nearly one-third are 
either killed or wounded. 

The Messager mentions the following journals as being placed under in- 
terdiction for the entire duration of the state of siege :—La Presse, La Ré- 
volution de 1848, L’ Organization du Travail, La Vraie Republique, L’ Assem- 
biée Nationale, Le Napoleon Republicain, La Liberte, L’ Aimable Faubourien, 
Le Lampion, Le Pere’Duchesne, De Pilori. 

M. Seuard, President of the National Assembly, on more than one oc- 
casion spoke with just indignation of the atrocities committed by the in- 
surgents. Information the most certain does not permit us to doubt the 
fact of excesses which one might have supposed copied from the most 
savage tribes of America. 

We have spoken of the assassinatioa of five officers of the Garde Mobile, 
who were decapitated by a man clothed in the — of a woman ; 
we have told of the poisoned brandy and wine sold in many quarters to 
the National Guards and soldiers, in consequence of which many of them 
died, and of the jagged balls extracted from the wounds of the diessés. 
Many similar facts tove been related. On the principal barrier of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine might have been seen impaled on a pike the muti- 
lated and disembowelled body of a Republican guard. In the Pantheon 
were found hung up by the wrists the bodies of many of the Garde Mobile 
pierced by stabs of swords and bayonets. In the Clos Saint Lazare an in- 
fautry officer, made prisoner by the insurgents, had his wrists cut off, and 
was left to die slowly on the ground of his frightful wounds. A os had 
his feet cut off, aud then placed dying on his horse and driven off. 

The Constitutionnel gives the following affecting anecdote :—*“ After 
having been so unfortunately wounded, the Archbishop of Paris was car- 
ried to a house in the Rue St. Antoine, and afterwards to the Hospital of 
the Quinze Vingts. On the way he was escorted by some Gardes Mobiles. 
The fw aye of one of these brave lads had struck him, having seen 
him fight and disarm his enemy, after being wounded several times. 
Calling him to his side, he had strength enough left to raise his arms, and 
taking a little wooden crucifix attached to a black collar which he had 
he gave it the young hero, saying to him, ‘ Never quit this cross; lay it 
ou your heart, it will make you happy.’ Francis Delavrigniére, such was 
his name, swore, with his hands joined, and in the attitude of prayer, ever 
to pres rve this precious souvenir of the dying prelate. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


The National Assembly during the four eventful days ot the insurrec- 
tion was solely occupied with the consideration of the scenes of interne- 
cine warfare which were being enacted around it. On each day the 
President reported at the various sittings the progress of events at inter- 
vals in the Assembly. 

Saturpay—The following decrees were passed :— 

The Republic adopts the chi!dren and windows of the citizens who fell on the 
23rd of June, and who may hereafter fall in the defence of order, liberty, and the 
Republican institutions. 

Art. 1. The National Assembly declares itself en permanence. 

Art. 2. Paris is placed in a state of siege. 

All the Executive powers are delegated to General Cavaignac. 

In the course of the sitting the President read to it the following letter, 
which he had received from the Executive Committee :— 

M. le President.—We should have been wanting in our duties and honour had 
we withdrawn before a sedition and a public peril. We withdraw only before a 
vote of the Assembly. By ona ig | into its hands the power with which you 
had invested them, the members of the Executive Committee re-enter the ranks of 
the national representation, to devote themselves to the common danger and to the 
safety of the Republic. : 

' The Members of the Executive Government, 
Araco Lepru Ro twin, GARNIER PaGes, LAMARTINE, MARIE 

June 24, 1848. PAGNERRE, Secretary. 

The President then added, that such of his colleagues as were anxious 
to repair to the different quarters of Paris, to tell the masses what their 
consciences dictated, might proceed with security to the three following 
points :—First, to the head-quarters of General Lamoriciére, at the Gate 
of St. Denis; to those of General Duvivier, at the Hétel de Ville; and to 
those of General Damesne, on the Place de la Sorbonne. 

The President invited them to wear over their coats the tricoloured 
scarf. 

Sunpay.—A decree was passed, postponing in consequence of the pre- 
sent disturbances, until the 5th of July, the payment of commercial bills 
due on the 23d of June. The President also read to the Assembly a pro- 

ject of decree, which, after stating that the agitation and sanguinary colli- 
sion which took place during the last two vs had suspended all the 
works and deprived the labouring classes of all means of existence, pro- 
posed to open a credit of 3,000,000F., to be distributed ryry the indigent 
population of the 14 arrondissements of the department of the Seine, and 
charged the Minister of the Interior and the Mayor of Paris with the mis 
sion. The President observed, that the adoption of the decree was ur- 
gent, and the Assembly voted it by acclamation. 

Monpay.—It was decreed as follows :— 

Art. 1. Every individual taken with arms in his hands shall be transported be- 
yond the seas. ‘ 

a Art. 2. The Executive power is charged with the execution of the present 
egree. 

y 3. Algeria is excluded from the Transatlantic possessions of France to 
which the insurgents are to be transported. 

A decree was also passed to the effect of appointing a committee of fif- 
teen members to investigate the causes of the insurrection, and all the 
circumstances connected with the invasion of the National Assembly on 
the 15th ef May. 

At two o’clock, M. Corbon, one of the Vice-Presidents, took the chair, 
and read the following letter to the Assembly :— 

Citizen President,—Thanksto the attitude of the National Assembly, and the 
devotion and courage of the National Guard and army, the revolt has been sup- 
pressed. The struggle has completely ceased in Paris. The moment [ am assur- 
ed that the powers confided to ine by the National Assembly are no longer neces- 
sary for the salvation of the Republic, [ will respectfully resign them in its hands. 

(Signed) CavaliGNac. 


g 


This communication excited the liveliest enthusiasm, and the whole As- 
sembly, rising, cried, “ Vive la Repud!i ue!” 





Garde Républicaine, aud on the same evening the whole of the city was 





M. Corbon next announced to the Assembly that M. Dornés, one of its 
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mem bers, who was dangerously wounded in the attack on a barricade 
was out of danger. 

Turspay.—At ten o'clock M. Sénard, the President, having taken the 
chair, informed the Assembly that the situation of Paris continued 
ly satisfactory. A few isolated cases had occurred which had been 
quickly repressed, and order and tranquillity now prevailed. All the in- 
telligence received last night and this morning mentions that, with the ex- 
ception of two or three places where some agitation manifested itself, the 
egg calmness reigned throughout the Republic. Nantes, Lyons, and 

uen, Were somewhat agitated, but no open acts of revolt had taken 
place. The news from Marseilles was favourable; order had been com- 
pletely re-established in that city. The Executive Government had, in 
the meantime, adopted all the measures necessary for the maintenance of 
tranquillity. The dissolution of the 9th and 12th legions of the National 
Guard was followed by their disarmament, which was effected without 
resistance. The clubs had been closed. In a word, the authorities both 
watched and acted. There were other measures which claimed the co- 
operation of the National Assembly. After the victory the first thought of 
the executive power had been for the victims. The Assembly having 
from the onset provided for the fate of the widows and children, by adopt- 
ing them, it now behoved it to adopt a resolution expressive of the public 
teeling and gratitude of France, and to decree becoming funeral honours 
to the citizens who fell in defence of order, society, and of the Republic. 
The executive power would not take that charge upon itself, and had 
deemed it expedient to confide it to a legislative committee, composed of 
nine representatives, a vice-president, and a secretary of the Assembly. 

This proposition having been approved, the President drew by lot the 
ames of the nine commissioners— Messrs. Charlemage, Lasteyrie, Four+ 
nier, de Mortray, Leon Faucher, Querdrel, Obertin, Martin de Strasbou 
and Emilie Ribérieux. All having responded to their names, the Presi- 
dent invited them to retire into one of the bureaux to commence labours. 

The President then observed, that ull the departments, on hearing of 
the revolt, had sent their contingent of National Guards to the assistance 
of the capital. 

The sitting was then suspended. 

The Assembly resumed its sitting in the evening, when it was commu- 
nicated that the Archbishop of Paris died on that day (Tuesday), at four 
o’clock p. m., and that M. Charbonnel had also died of his wounds. 

M. Meaulle ascended the tribune and read the report of the Committee 
to which the Trensportation Bill had been referred. 

General Cavaignac having inferred from certain expressions of M. 
Meaulle that he accused him of an intention to have all the prisoners 
tried by court-martial, denied that he had ever entertained such an inten- 
tion. 

M. Meaulle said that the General must have misunderstood him. 

After an animated discussion the various articles, as follows, were 
agreed to :— 

1. The individuals, at present detained, who have taken part in the insurrection 
of the 23d inst. and following days, shall be transported, for the sake of the gen- 
eral safety, to the transatlantic possessions of France, other than those situate in 
the Mediterranean. 

2. The instruction commenced before the courts martial shall follow its course, 
as respects those whom the inetruction should designate as chiefs, promoters, or 
instigators of the insurrection, as having furnished or distributed money, arms, or 
ainmunition, exercised a command, or committed any aggravating act of rebellion, 

M. Lerambour suggested that the mission of the courts-martial should 
continue after the raising of ihe state of siege.—Adopted. 

M. Anthony Thouret proposed to add that all liberated galley-slaves 
and convicts taken with arms in their hands, or implicated in the rebellion, 
be also tried by courts-martial.—Adopted. 

3. A decree of the National Assembly shall fix the special regimen to which the 
individuals transported shall be subjected. 

a 4. The Executive power ischarged with the prompt execution of the present 
decree. 

The whole law was afterwards voted by an immense majority, about 
thirty or forty Montagnards rising alone against it. 

General Cavaignac next ascended the tribune, and said, 

Citizen Representatives,—You had originally confided the executive power to 
a committee of tive members, In presence of an exceptionable situation, you thought 
proper to establish an exceptional form of Government. The latter, however, can- 
not endure ; and, to-morrow morning, I will resign into your hands the extraordi- 
nary power with which you had invested me. (Here the General was interrupt- 
ed by exclamations of “ No, no, we will not accept it,” from all parts of the Assem- 
bly.) “My opinion,” resumed the General, “ is, that ifa Republic should be jeal- 
ous of its power, it is also necessary that every one should manifest in a clear 
precise manner, that he is not jealous to retain it.’ (New and redoubled accla- 
mations.) 

The Assembly afterwards adjourned at a quarter-past twelve at night. 

Wepnespay.—On the meeting of the Assembly Gen. Cavaignac rose to 
depose in their hands the extraordinary power with which he had been 
invested. He wished it to be understood, that in accepting such power 
he was alone influenced by the imperious necessity of there being inde- 
pendent and uncontrolled action. These circumstances having ceased, 
he now, as became him, returned to his former position. Considering, 
however, the yet agitated state of the public mind, and with a view of the 
restoration of order, he thought it would be necessary that for some days 
the state of siege be continued. The Ministry had placed their resigna- 
tion in his hands, and he now laid down his authority. (Loud cheers 
from all sides.) 

The President said that he was sure he spoke the sentiments of the As- 
sembly and the whole country, when he declared that they owed a debt 
of gratitude to General Cavaignac, and he would propose a vote of thanks 
to the gallant general. 

The whole Assembly rose and carried the vote by acclamation, express- 
ed in the most enthusiastic manner. As soon as the plaudits had subsid- 
ed, the President said with much warmth of manner, ‘‘I have now to de- 
clare, in the name of the National Assembly, that General Cavaignac has 
merited well of his country.” Renewed cheering of the most enthusiastic 
kind, in the midst of which 

General Cavaignac said: I ask you to include in this decree the brave 
army, the brave National Guards, and the general ofticers who supported 
me with such devotedness in my endeavours to support order. The names 
of the leaders of the troops nook not be repeated by me, for they are in 
all your mouths. (Loud cheers.) , 

The vote of thanks, as thus amended, was put from the chair, and car- 
ried by acclamation. 

Towards the close of the sitting, at half-past four o’clock, General Chan- 
garnier entered the Assembly and met - the warmest felicitations from 
all sides. It was announced that he Would be named Commander-in- 
ae the National Gaards of Paris. Sitting was adjourned till eight 
o’clock. 

Tugrspay and WepyeEspay passed over in complete tranquillity, the state 
of siege continuing, but in a modified degree.—London Illustrated News. 
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The Caledonia, Canard steamer of the 24th ult., arrived at this port 
last Saturday after our edition was all worked off ; and the Niagara reached 
Boston on Wednesday morning last, having sailed from Liverpool on the 
1st inst., thus making her passage in less than eleven days. 

The news from France is of the deepest interest. A frightful insurrec- 
tion (as previously rumoured) has taken place in Paris, and has been put 
down. This time, at least, the English forewarnings do not seem to have 
been groundless, nor the English accounts exaggerated, as for obvious 
reasons they are continually charged tobe. Once for all, while on this 
point, we assert that nine Englishmen out of ten, at home and abroad, 
would unteignedly rejoice at the establishment of any stable Government 
in France, be it despotic, or mixed, or republican, if it would but make 
that country coutented and prosperous, and give assurance of peace in 
Europe. All idea of meddling with French internal affairs has long since 
been abandoned. London looks on, and takes warning. 

In preceding columns our readers will find copious details of this awful 
tragedy. During three days and nights a most ruthless and desperate 
conflict was carried on between the Government aud malcontents of Paris. 
With the former were the Troops of the Line, the Garde Mobile, and the 
National Guard ; against them a fierce host of insurgents, numbering in 
its ranks the workmen recently fed by the State, and exasperated at the 
prospect of their removal from the Capital, or the cessation of their allow- 
ance—escaped convicts, thieves, aud assassins, intent upon pillage and 








excesa—all the scum of a large city—the gamins de Paris, those reckless 
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and indescribable urchias, peculiar to Paris, and loving mischief and fight- 
ing with an absolute intensity of devotion—old, ardent, stern republicans, 
who saw as much corruption and extravagance in the new order of things 
as in the old—and probably a few honest patriots, who thought in their 
mistaken zeal that fire and steel might be well employed to rectify ex- 
isting abuses. These masses were animated with an indomitable spirit, 
and trained to their bloody parts with consummate military skill. 

But their barricades were forced, their intrenchments stormed, and 
they themselves captured or slain, and now, for the moment, Order reigns 
in Paris. Yet the political strife must recommence when the dead are 
buried, and the prisoners disposed of. In another column is the projected 
Constitution, which still recognizes the duty of the Goverument to find 
labour for the unemployed. This alone would be an element of trouble. 

General Cavaignac, who scems to have behaved throughout this fright- 
ful insurrection with equal discretion and humanity, resigned his Dicta- 
torial powers when the affair was concluded, but was immediately chosen 
by the Assembly as temporary President, with power to nominate his 
own Ministry. If the Constitution be speedily adopted, the General will 
probably be elected President of the Republic for four years. [tis sin- 
gular, however, that despotic power should be so soon vested in a suc- 
cessfal soldier, fresh from the domestic —not the foreign battlefield. The 
Ministry is as follows :— 

M. Bethmont, Justice. M. Senard, Interior. General Bedean, Foreign 
Affairs. General Lamoriciére, War. M. Bastide, Marine. M. Goud- 
chaux Finance. M. Carnot, Public Instruction. M. Recurt, Public Works. 
M. Torret, Commerce. 

M. Marie, lately one of the Executive Commitiee of Five, is chosen 
President of the Assembly. As for the others, Lamartine, together with 
Ledru-Rollin, Louis Blanc, Caussidiére, and Lagrange, is said to have 
been arrested. They are charged with connivance at or instigation of 
the late revolts. Au insurrection at Marseilles, which had been attended 
with loss of life, had been quelled; and there was a better feeling in the 
Provinces generally. After quiet was restored in Paris the funds rose two 
per cent.; from which fact we gather that hopes were entertained of a 

more settled and permanent state of things. May they be realized ! 


We are compelled to condense into small space the news from other 
parts of Europe. 

In Schleswig-Holstein hostilities have languished, and it is even con- 
fidently rumoured that the preliminaries of a treaty of peace have been 
signed between Denmark and Prussia. 

The Czar has been moving an immense force towards the frontiers of 
Germany, but the policy of Russia is concealed beneath an impenetrable 
veil. Itis said that the Emperor purposes releasing the serfs throughout 
his dominions from their enslaved condition, We deeply regret to observe 
that the Cholera is raging with great violence at Moscow, and in the 
south of Russia. 

Berlin has been the scene of much rioting. On the night of the 
18th ult., a body of workmen, together with a large number of stu- 
dents, surprised the arsenal, and having by misrepresentation induced 
the officer in command to surrender, they seized two thousand stand of 
arms. A partial conflict took place subsequently between the military 
and the populace, but leading to no definitive results. The Ministry have 
resigned, and a new one has been formed with great difficulty. All is 
uncertainty, and fear of violent collision. 

The Germanic Diet is sitting at Frankfort, but it seems with very little 
practical result. The great question of a thorough union of the various 
States remains unsettled. 

At Prague, the beautiful capital of Bohemia, disastrous events have 
occurred. On the 13th ult., the students being refused arms which they 
demanded trom the Governor, Prince Windischgratz,they joined the discon- 
tented Bohemians and Czechs, and the rabble of the city, in an attack on 
the garrison. Early in the affray, the Princess Windischgratz was shot, 
whilst standing at a window, and the Prince’s son was also mortally 
wounded. A fierce and bloody contest ensued, and finally the city was 
bombarded. The rioters were vanquished, and order was restored. 
There was an immense loss of life, and great destruction of property. 
The Prince behaved with extraordinary firmness and humanity under cir- 
cumstances of the most trying character. 

The Emperor of Austria remains at Innspruck in the Tyrol, in real or 
assumed bad health. His uncle, the Archduke John, is deputed to open 
the Diet at Vienna in his place. Vienna is tolerably tranquil, and the 
National Guard has shown a determination to put down rioting. About 
20,000 unemployed workmen are kept in pay by the Government. The 
Austrian funds are rising. 

In Hungary, there has been a military riot at Pesth, pat down with 
some loss of life. The Sclavonians of the South have risen in arms, and 
having intrenched themelves in Carlo-witz, that town has been bombarded 
by Baron Habrowsky, aud reduced to a heap of ruins. In other places, 
also the insargents.'were defeated. In Croatia an insurrection has oc- 
curred. Ww oe 

In Lombardy’ {hig chances of war have gone rather against the Pied, 
montese. Vicenza, Treviso, and Padua are in the hands of the Austrians. 
There isa reportfrom Marselles of the capture of Verona by Charles Albert, 
but it can scarcely’ be correct, or it would have come in a more authentic 
shape. The mediation of England jg confidently spoken of. Count Zichy, 

the Austrian Governor of Venice, been tried by Court Martial and 
condemned todeath. The Venetian Republic is in straits, as the Austrians 
are pressing it hard, aud from its unwillingness to unite cordially with 
the Milanese under Charles Albert, it cannot hope for vigorous measures 
on its behalf. If the war be wound up by treaty, it seems not improbable 
that Venice may still remain under Austrian rule. 

From Rome there is no news of importance. In the Kingdom of Naples 
the revolt against the King grows more and more serious, and His majesty 
is clearing the way fora retreat to Malta in an extreme case. The city 
of Naples is tranquil for the moment. 

Great Britain has intimated to the Sicilians that she will recognize their 
independence, when they shall have chosen a King ’ 

From Spain, we learn that the prospect of an heir to the Spanish 
Crown is considered certain ; another change of Ministry is likely to take 
place. 


In England, thank God, we have no riots to record; no revolution to 
comment on. Chartism succumbs, and though there be still loud clam- 
ouring in Ireland for the Utopian panacea of repeal, no outrage has recently 
taken place. 

To Parliament the public attention is mainly directed. There the 
“Sugar Question” has been debated in the Commons for six evenings, 
and the Government Bill was finally on the 29th ult. carried into a com- 
mittee by a majority of only 15 ina house of 505, the votes being 260 
against 245. ‘This very questionable success was achieved by the aid of 
Sir Robert Peel, whose intentions were not clear until the eleventh hour. 
Even now that he has helped this measure into committee, it is uncertain 
whether he cai or will help it to come unscathed ous of it. Telegraphic 
accounts conveyed to the New York city papers dated London Saturday 
he Ist inst. state that on the previous evening, in committee, an amend- 
ment by Mr. Bright was scouted by an overwhelming majority, bat this of 
course was the joint work of the Government and the Opposition. We 
must wait yet aweek before we can tell the result of this contest botween 








Zhe Albion. 


the Colonial party who would reject a trumpery, inefficient relief, and the 
Government, who acknowledge their claim to assistance, but are at their 
wit’s end as to the mode of giving it. Much excitement has prevailed in both 
Houses on the question, stimulated by a charge brought against the Colo- 
nial department and we fear established, of purposely withholding and 
perverting information received from the West Indies, and given to a 
Committee of the House of Commons sitting to investigate West India 
affairs. 

Sir W. Molesworth’s intended motion relative to Colonial Administra- 
tion, being of rather too radical a character to suit Lord John Russell, was 
quietly dropped on the 27th ult. by the old expedient of “no house.” 
The repeal of the Navigation Laws makes no progress in Committee. 

Mr. Hume’s motion for the reform of the Reform Bill has been again 


postponed. 
It is confidently said that the Queen purposes a visit to Ireland. 


Wednesday last was devoted, in this city, to funeral ceremonies in honour 
of the brave dead who died in the American army in Mexico, whose bodies 
were brought home for interment. The Volunteer corps paraded on the 
occasion in great force, and impressive orations were delivered. But for 
the arrival of the Niagara, we would have given a lengthened account of 
the proceedings of the day, alike honourable to the dead, and creditable 
to their fellow citizens. The American papers devote column upon col- 
umn to the ensuing Presidential election, canvassing in every conceivable 
shape the qualifications and chances of success of the three recognized 
candidates, General Taylor, General Cass, and Mr. Van Buren, the two 
latter being rivals for the Democratic support. The sentence of the Court 
of Inquiry on General Pillow has not yet been made public. The gene- 
ral impression has been. that he was acquitted, but the “Courier and 
Enquirer” of this city denies the fact. Another inquiry still is to succeed, 
one on charges brought against General Scott. It is to be held at Wash- 
ington; but with the war ended, and the candidates nominated for the 
Presidency, there is a general regret that all these vexatious proceedings 
are not abandoned. 





The British Mail Steamer 7’rent arrived here on Thursday, from Ber- 
muda, having taken the place of the Great Western, put on to the South- 
ampton line. The T'rené sailed on the 8th inst., and was detained two 
days by fog. She brings no news of importance from Bermuda or the 
West India islands. We knew, by previous arrivals, that Mr. Mitchell 
arrived at Bermuda in H. M. Steamer Scourge. His health is said to be 
improved. The Scourge has since arrived at Halifax, N. 8S., in company 
with the Wellesley, 72, Flag Ship of the Earl of Dundonald. 


The Canal Bank of Albany has failed. 


Ositvary.—On the 7th ult., at Constantinople, Esma Sultana, sister of 
Sultan Mahmoud. On the 24th ult., at London, Viscount Lake. On the 
17th ult., at Inverary, the widow of William Thom, the Inverary bard. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Montreal, 11th July, 1848. 

Last week a meeting of Irish Repealers was held in this city, the pre- 
cursor of a grand Mass meeting intended to welcome to our shores the 
brother of the celebrated Mitchell, who is about to visit us in company 
with a delegate from some Republican Club, Regiment, Army, or some- 
thing else, having a local habitation and a name in your good City of 
New York. If we are to believe the absurd creatures who are getting up 
this farce, their object is to prepare and organize an armed force, which 
in conjunction with a similar force to be raised in the State of New York, 
is to take a part in the forthcoming war of liberation which is to sever 
Ireland from the British Empire. If many of these mischievous ninnies 
really intended to embark in such an expedition, or any other which 
would release the Province of their presence, I feel certain that a very 
large subscription would be got up to supply them with the means of 
commencing their march. The powers that be would gladly be rid of 
them, and it Jean Baptiste would not contribute in cash, he would pray as 
honestly for the removal of the human nuisance as for that of the cater- 
pillars, or any plague of the same sort. We should be greatly the better 
of the emigration of these worthies while England would be none the 
worse; for the most delicate lady in the land might safely un ertake to 
eat raw all the Saxons the combined body of heroes will kill between 
this and the next Greek Calends. The days of Giant-quelling Tom Thumbs 
are passed away forever; and supposing that little Burney Develin should 
procure for himself a pair of seven leagued boots to cross the Atlantic 
withal, we still doubt if he could successfully cope with the British Lion, 





train. Certes, if we were to judge of our race by the numberless follies 
so many of them daily and hourly perpetrate, one would rather be a 
toad than a man; and, undoubtedly in one respect, at least, that unhappy 
biped is far below the brutes that perish, in as much as the most stupid 
specimen of the latter creation will shun the fire that has once scorched 
it, while the history of the whole world proves that the Cardinal De Retz 
was right when he said that nations never learned wisdom from expe- 
rience. 

I suppose, however, that we must content ourselves with Old Staple- 
ton’s philosophy, namely, that it is all haman nature, and await patiently 
until the whirligig of time works out its usual changes. You may, never- 
theless, make yourself and your readers quite easy on the score of these 
Irish movements in Canada. The chief actors in them are the very refuse 
of society, without brains, means, or influence: and the whole will end in 
a few paltry knaves pocketing some dollars filched from the dupes whom 
they will amuse with sundry speeches, hurling hate, defiance, and abuse 
at the grasping, hepeerislens, tyrannical, remorseless, bloody Saxen, and 
all that sort of thing. Here, every body seems inclined to allow them to 
play out their foolish play, without let or hindrance, though the popula- 
tion in general, British as well as French, are much annoyed at being 
pestered with the agitation ofa question with which they have nothing to 
do, and over which they have no more influence than they have in the af- 
fairs of Timbuctoo. 

The run on the Provident and Savings Bank was discontinued in conse- 
quence of the prompt measures take by the President and Directors ; and 
a committee of the leading depositors having examined the books, they 
have declared that the institution is perfectly solvent. 

The officers of the United States steam-vessels, the Jefferson and the 
Dallas, have been warmly welcomed by the citizeus of Montreal, as I 
thiuk I mentioned in my last letter. The Mayor and Council have pre- 
sented them an address in which the Star-spangled banner and the Meteor 
Flag play their usual conspicuous parts (the British Lion and the Eagle 
escaped this time)—peace and good will between “ the two greatest na- 
tions in the world” are prayed for and anticipated. The American officers 
replied in good set terms, echoing, with additions, the brotherly senti- 
ments of our civic dignitaries. The officers of the garrison and the lead- 
ing citizens are no less atteutive to the strangers, who, I rather suspect, 
would gladly spare some of the caresses lavished upon them, and which, 
it is said. have somewhat astonished them. They were quietly carrying 
through our canals two vessels intended to survey the Atlantic coast of 
the United States, when, lo! they awoke one fine morning in the harbour 
of Montreal, aud found themselves famous. Is it not strange that the Eng- 
lish and Americans should be so much given to abuse each other, when, 
if any opportunity of the kind referred to takes place, their expressions of 
friendship and esteem are warm even to exaggeration. Deputations of 
our citizens who have visited Portland, Boston, and other cities of the 
Union, on busiuess connected with our Railroads, have been all but killed 
with kindness, while the Deputations who have come to us in return, 
were equally well received here. Is the abuse, after all, ouly lip~leep ? 

You will learn soon by the newspapers, that Dr. Dunlop, the “ Tiger” 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, died here a short time ago. Having fallen 
into pecuniary difficulties, he about two or three years back was ap- 
pointed Collector of Tolls on the Lachine Canal, which situation he held 
at the time of his death. The place was given him merely as a provision 
for his old age, and it is to the credit of the present Cabinet that they did 
not deprive him of it, when they came into power, a8 he was always a 
strong opponent of theirs. The Doctor, who was a sturdy Tory of the 
Blackwood school, had for many years represented the county of Huron 
in the Provincial Parliament, and his varied knowledge, his sarcastic 
humour, and strong common seuse, ought to have raised him to a height 
which his one besetting sin could alone have preverted him from attain 
ing. He was a man of sterling integrity, and all who knew him loved 





him. Such a mind as his is, howeyer, out of place in the colonies, where 


even though backed by all the Noodles and Doodles who follow in his- 





it is sure to waste, as from the want of field for its energies it seeks too 
often excitement in excesses, which in the end destroy even the finest 
intellect, and make it more an evil than a blessing to its possessor. 

Quebec is threatened with a misfortune similar to one which occasioned 
much loss of life and property in 1841, when a large mass of Cape Dia- 
mond fell into the Lower Town. Last week, after a heavy rain, large 
fissures were observed in the rock in the immediate vicinity of the former 
accident, and a second avalanche must certainly occur befire long, pro- 
bably the next time there is a heavy fallof rain. In 1841 the catastrophe 
took place without sign or warning ; but on this occasion the occupants 
of the houses below nthe fortunately had the opportunity of removing to 
safer quarters. It is likely that several buildings will be buried under 
the falling rock. I fear, too, that much of the Cape is destined graduall 
to give way in the same manner, including portious on which much mo- 
dhe been expended by the British Government in strengthening the 

itadel. 

Mr. Blake, the new Solicitor General for Canada West, has been re- 
turned for the Third Riding of York, without opposition. It is said that 
Mr. Drummond, who, also, had to go back to his constituents, on his ap- 
pointment to the Solicitor-Generalship for Eastern Canada, will be op 
sed by Mr. I. M. Ferres, but I believe his (Mr. Drummond's) retgrn is 
certain. Mr. Ferres was ‘or some time editor of the Montreal Hrald, 
and his hostility to the Solicitor General is, I dare say, not the less )itter 
from the circumstance of his having been deprived of a situation he held 
in the Revenue Department, through Mr. Drummond’s influence. Mr. 
Ferres considers that he has been badly used, and he evidently possesses 
what Dr. Johnson would call the virtue of being a good hater. 

The Ministry seem already to be suffering from the fruitful cause of the 
downfai of most of the administrations that have ruled this country, be- 
fore and since the union—to wit, the appointments to office. “It ig 
strange that in a country like this, in which every one that chooses can 
earn a livelihood, the most paltry situation under the government is 
sought with the utmost avidity. It has happened that for places worth 
from £200 to £300 a-year there have been uo less than 200 applicants, 
Now, as only one individual could get the situation, th ere will, of course, 
in each instance, be 199 disappointed persons who, with their whole kith 
and kin, become inimical to the ministry that disappointed their expec- 
tations, whether ill or well founded. You may imagine, at this rate, how 
many enemies are thus annually created; and the more places disposed 
of by the Executive, the more opponents spring up against them. Such 
is one of the evils of a sparse population; and I em perfectly serious when 
I assert that this circuiastance alone will for years to come prevent any 
ministry from retaining office, except for a very limited period, in 
Canada. 

I have from good authority that influential parties in Glasgow are taking 
steps to open a regular steam communication with the St. Lawrence. 
This would be the commencement of a new era in the prosperity of 

> > 


Canada. 


Drama. 


Broapway Tueatre.—The Monplaisivrs have produced the favourite 
Ballets of Le Jeune Dalmate and Les deux Roses, during tbe past week. 
Their continued success has been owing to the admirable dancing of the 
Monplaisirs themselves. For neatness, finish, and precision, Madame 
Monplaisir has scarcely a rival. The certainty and & plomb with which 
she executes the mest difficult steps are inimitable. She well deserves 
the continued applause and the frequent bouquets which she receives. 

On Monday next, a new Ballet, Le Diable a4 Quatre, will be produced 
for the first time in this city, with magnificent decorations, and entirely 
new scenery. 

Nisto’s.—The Entertainments at this House have been of an exceed- 
ingly interesting and varied character during the week. The Lehman 
Family, in their grotesque comic and elegaut Ballet performances, bid fair 
to attain the popularity of the Ravels. he graceful Mlle. Adelaide has 
become an established favourite, and the other members of this talented 
troupe are also worthy of special praise. 

The Vaudeville company has obtained a valuable accession to its 
strength in Miss Rose Telbin. This young lady has in a very short period 
acquired a reputation in New-York, that places her among the first tavour- 
ites of the day. Miss Telbin has not weight enough to sustain the leading 
characters in our standard five act Comedies, but she is a delightful Vau- 
deville actress, delicate, arch, lady-like, and possessing a style at once 
fresh and natural she is the very embodiment of the Heroines of our mo 
dern Farcettas and Vaudevilles. That she is appreciated by the audi 
ence’s peculiar to Niblo’s, is only the natural result of her qualifica- 
tious as an actress. She has appeared during the week in Francene in 
Grist to the Mill, and in Miss Curry in the Eton Boy ; in both characters 
she was exceedingly happy, receiving the warmest plaudits of the audi- 
ence, and being honoured each night with a call before the curtain. 

The sterling Chippendale (whom we hope to see a fixture in New 
York,) the tucetious Setton, and Dawson, who appears to great advantage 
in his uew quarters, with the interesting Miss Roberts, fill up the Dramatic 
portion of the Entertainments at this House very etfectively. The pieces 
also are carefully played, well appointed, and the stage a, are 
conducted with admirable propriety. It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
the House is filled every night with audiences composed of fumilics of the 
highest respectability im the city. There is an elegant refinement per- 
vading the whole affair, both before and behind the curtain, that brings the 
Establishment into a close resemblance to the Concert or Lectare Room, 
and divests it entirely of the objectionable characteristics of our public 
Theatres. Madame and Monsieur Laborde the celebrated Parisian Vo- 
calists, are engaged and will appear on Monday next, in two favourite 
scenas. We understand that the Manvers troupe will shortly make their 
appearance at this house. 

Burtoy’s Tureatre.—Mr. Burton, the popular manager of the Arch- 
street Theatre, Philadelphia, has assumed the control of Palmo’s Opera 
House, which he has entirely renovated and embellished, and intends to 
produce a variety of entertainments, similar in character to those given at 
Niblo’s, thus forming at the lower end of the city,a species of amusement 
for the Summer months, precisely adapted to the season, and the tastes of 
the community. 

Mr. Burton opened on Monday with the Viennoise children and a Dra- 
matic company, in which Mr. Crisp, Mr. Brougham, and Miss Chapman 
and Mrs. Brougham, form the prominent features. ‘The manager himself, 
who is a host, will, we presume, occasionally appear. 

The house presents an entirely new face; the decorations of burnished 
gold on a white ground are rich and in good taste. 

We object, however, most decidedly to the decorations of the stage 
boxes; they are out of keeping with the general tone pervading the 
house, and appear paltry from the inferior character of the materials. 
The American flag forms a very beautiful and appropriate decoration, 
when used on festive occasions, either in the theatre or the ball-room. 
But as the staple ornamental drapery for stage boxes, we cousider it in- 
effective, unless indeed the materials are of the richest quality, and the 
upholstery ornaments are in keeping. Common muslin and tinsel are 
but paltry decorations in the present day, fora New York theatre. Mr. 
Burton has exhibited a laudable desire to foster the patriotism of his 
audiences—but we cannot approve his taste. He might in this particular 
have taken as his model the Astor Place Opera House, built under the im- 
mediate superintendance of a committee of American gentlemen. They 
have been contented with defining the national character of the house, 
by placing a beautifully executed sheeld containing the American arms, as 
an auxillary ornament of the proscenium drapery. 

Mr. Burton’s well established reputation as an actor led us to expect a 
full and efficient company would be provided for his new experiment, 
aud that his stage appei tments and accessories would be perfect andcom- 
plete. 

We do not wish to be severe in our criticism until he is fairly under 
weigh, but in all sincerity we must assure the taleuted manager, that his 
company and the stage details require a thorough revision before he can 
expect to compete successfully with the formidable rivalry he is exposed 
io in New York, and further we fear Mr. Burton has not thoroughly esti- 
mated the character of our city audiences. His theatre is in a position 
where he would be likely to attract our best class of audiences, than 
which few are more fastidious. The fasciuating Viennoises may attract 
this class, but when le{t to the resources of his stock company, talented 
a8 we confess some of its members to be, yet utterly inefficient as his 
minors are, he will fail entirely in conciliating the support of the better 
class of play goers in New York. The time is eutirely goue by in this 


city, in our first class theatres, for the old order of things, either in 
stock companies or stage arrangements; aud the manager who is the 
most deeply impressed with a sense of this fact, and acts out his know- 
ledge, will carry th field during the comiug dramatic season, when a 
theatrical battle is to be waged, heretofore unprecedented in New 
York. . 

Castie Garpren.—-The entertainments at this old favourite resort are 
of a sterling cast. The vaudevilles are carefully played, by an efficient 
company, aud attractions are cousiantly provided to suit the taste of the 
audience. 

















Notices of New Works. 


Charms and Counter-Charms. By Maria J. M’Intosh. 1848. Appletons. 
Attracted by acertain quaintness in the title, and also by the unusual luxu- 
ry of its excellent paper and clear type, we commenced the book before 
us. Its intrinsic merit made us willing readers from beginning to end. 
It is a story of domestic life, American in its characters, and mainly so in 
its locale, although the scene shifts at one period to Europe. It evinces 
a great knowledge of life, in the ordinary acceptation of that term, and— 
what is more rare and more essential in an author—a thorough knowledge 
of the human heart. The former is graphically described ; the latter is 
isid bare before us by a vigorous and trathful pen. 

We will not attempt any outline of the plot, or description of the char- 
acters introduced. Some of the latter, we will only observe, have the air 
of portraits, so vividly are they pictured. The hero, especially, is a mas- 
terpiece—commanding through his intellectual gifts, and fascinating by 
the charm of voice and manner, but at heart a mocking, atheistical, 
thoroughly selfish man of the world. The moral of the tale, worked out 
through scenes infinitely touching if occasionally improbable, is obvious 
and important—the triumph of principle over conventionalism. Not al- 
together to be classed with religious novels, this book inculcates the ne- 
cessity of a sound faith and practical religion. The worldly may read it 
for the entertainment they will find in it, the serious for the benefit to be 
derived; but there are few susceptible of emotion who can fail to be af- 
fected by its thrilling portraiture of a loving heart under trying circum- 
stances, few capable of discriminating ))°tween right and wrong who will 
not rise from its perusal instructed as well as amused. It has our hearty 
commendation. 

Sopuisms oF THE Protective Poricy. By F. Bastiat. New York. 
1848. G,P. Putnam. This volume, translated from the French by Mrs. 
D. J. McCord, of South Carolina, is, as its title imports, put forth on be- 
half of Free Trade, which has nowhere found more opposition than in 
France. Itis prefaced by a letter of Dr. Francis Lieber, Professor of 
Political Philosophy and Economy in South Carolina College, highly com- 
mending, of course, the principles advocated by Mr. Bastiat. We are 
not disposed to enter upon the question of Free Trade; still less, with 
Great Britain and the United States continually under our notice, to go 
to France for lessons in political economy. Nevertheless, we must speak 
in the highest terms of the care and spirit with which this work has been 
rendered. The original could scarcely be more pithy and piquant than 
a lady’s pen has made the translation, and knowing well the extreme dif- 
ficulty of the task, we may be allowed to congratulate her on success. 
We should be glad to see the same pen employed on some more conge- 
nial theme. 


France, 1Tts Kina, Court, anp Government. By aw American. New 
York. 1848. L. Scott. Availing himself of the public interest now felt 
in General Cass, the well-known author of the above work, the publisher 
has put it out in a very cheap form. Its merits were noticed at a period 
when criticism was likely to be more just than at the present period of 
political excitement, and we shall not, therefore, go over the ground 
again. This edition will probably command a ready sale. 


Ansetmo and Tue Forcet-me-Not. New York. 1848. E. Dunigan.— 
There are no prettier books for children come under our notice than 
those contained in thePopular Library, to which the above belong. They 
are copiously illustrated by J. G. Chapman, whose designs are very well 
engraved on wood. These little tales are both translated from the Ger- 
man of Christopher Von Schmid. 


Inpex To Supsects TREATED IN Reviews, &c. New York. 1848. 
G. P. Putnam.—This very useful publication, prepared for the Library 
of Yale College, will be found of the greatest possible service to the gen- 
eral reader. It tells him at a glance where, in the long list of eminent 
periodicals, both domestic and foreign, he can find an article that may 
have impressed him, but whose “local habitation” he has forgotten. 
Nor is this all; for he may find herein what reviews have treated of par- 
ticular persons or subjects. The “ Brothers in Unity,” of Yale College, 
deserve the thanks of the reading community for giving the public access 
to this convenient index. 

Eureka, A Prose Porm. By Edgar A Poe. New York. 1848. G. P. 
Putnam. The reader shall have, chapter and verse, the short preface 
with which the author introduces this book, and commends it to immor- 
tality. 

“ To the few who love me and whom I love—to those who feel rather than to 

those who think—to the dreamers and those who put faith in dreams as in the only 
realities—I offer this book of Truths, not in its fd sates re of Truth-Teller, but for 
the Beauty that abounds in its Truth, constitutingit true. To these I present the 
composition as an Art Product alone :—let us say as a Romance ; or if I be not 
urging too lofty a claim, asa Poem. R ; : 
_ “ What I here propound is true :—therefore it cannot die :—or if by any means 
it be now trodden down so that it die, it will rise again to the Life Everlasting! 
Nevertheless, it is as a Poem only that I wish this work to be judged after I am 
dead,” —E. A. P. 

Passing over the manifest tone of self-complacency that runs through 
this introduction, deeming it very venial ina dreamy poet, we turned 
over a few pages, but found to our surprise that all the poetry was in the 
preface. Eureka, in point of fact, is an “Essay on the Material and 
Spiritual Universe,” and truly does Mr. Poe call it “the most solemn— 
the most comprehensive—ithe most difficult—the most august, of all con- 
ceivable subjects.” This is at the very outset, and on the first page he 
says, ‘‘I design to speak of the Physical, Metaphysical, and Mathematical 
—of the Material and Spiritual Universe :—of its Essence, its Origin, its 
Creation, its Present Condition, and its Destiny.” Of the serious nature of 
the matter treated, page 2 thus further informs us. “My general proposi- 
tion is this:—Jn the original Unity of the First Thing lies the Secondary 
Cause of all Things, with the Germ of their Inevitable Annihilation.” 
It is obvious, therefore, that there is a singular discrepancy between 
the preface and the essay. The former we have given: the latter is deep, 
abstruse, and metaphysical, as far as a hasty glance enables one to judge, 
for we confess that this is all we have given toit’ Wedonot profess our- 
selves competent to pass judgment on its truth; but shall gladly give our 
readers any critical remarks that it may elicit from pens habitually de- 
voted to philosophical investigation of abstruse and hidden mysteries. 
We doubt not that with Mr. Poe’s keen research and undoubted talents, 
he has written what will draw upon him criticism the most thorough 
and acute, and we trust for his own sake that there will prove to be no 
romance at all in “ Eureka.” The little volume is portable and elegantly 
printed, much pains having been bestowed upon its external attractions. 


a 
MONTE CHRISTO IN LONDON. 


Taking pity upon the unfortunate members of the Theatre Historique, 
who have recently experienced such rough and unworthy treatment at 
the hands of a few low-bred and ignorant brawlers connected with our 
own theatres, Mr. Mitchell generously invited the company to act the 
drama of Monte Christo at the St. James’s, the first five acts of which were 
played last night, without the accompaniment of those gentlemanly de- 
monstrations which the singer of nigger songs, Mr. Cowell, and other 
equally meritorious and judicious representatives of “ native talent” 
thought proper to indulgeim. The five acts in question having been seen 
thrice and the dialogue heard once, the opinion which pretty generally 
prevailed amoug the decent aud sober portion of the play-going world, 
when the undertaking was first announced, is now more than justified — 
that the performances might as well have been left to their fate. Like 






the Horses, the Promenade Concerts, and the Belgian Operas, which 
preceded them, they would bave had but an evanescent existence, and 
our national character for fairness and hospitality would not have been 
sacrificed. Mowever, Drury-lane Theatre is again closed, and that is a 

reat point gained by the British actors engaged in neighbouring estab- 
mbar without reference to the class of entertainments, either foreign 
or domestic, which might therein be produced. We apprehend that a 
strong English company established there, managed with skill and intelli- 
gence, and possessing real claims upon the patronage of the educated and 
reflective public, would be a much uglier competitor to the Lyceum, the 
Adelphi, and the light comedy of Mr. Cowell at the Princess's, than a 
melodrama in innumerable acts, played in a tongue which but few availa- 
bly understand. 

The first part, however, of Monte Christo was performed last night, and 
listened to in ervility. Little need be said of the piece itself, which is 
but an embodyment of the principal incidents in the first part of Dumas’s 
novel, presented to the eye after the fashion of our own adaptations of 
Nicholas Nickleby, Martin Chuzzlewit, and other tales of the same episodi- 
cal nature, where the spectators come with a previous knowledge, and 
enjoy what they see because it embodies what they remember—the con- 
gruity or incongruity of the dramatic vehicle being necessarily a considera- 
tion of no importance whatever. The several translations of the celebrat- 
ed feuillcions of Dumas have made the public in this country partially 
temiliar with the dramatised events, and some of the audience last night 
were no doubt “ up” to the purpose of the tableaux, and therefore in a 
right state of wisdom to witness them, though there was no less douht 
that the extreme length of the general representation—and that only an 
instalment of the whole !—generated a species of fatigue which would be 
fatal to the success of almost anything. The tableaux treats of the arrival 
of Edmond Dantes, the bang song § captain of the Pharaoh, at Marseilles, 
the enmity he experiences from the purser Danglars, and the projects of 
the latter to destroy him—ending in his betrayal to the police as a sup- 
posed participator in the Elban intrigues of Buonaparte, and his incar- 
ceration in the Chateau D’If, from which, after tour years’ imprisonment, 
he makes a perilous escape, in the possession of the.secret communicated 
to him by a fellow prisoner touching the hidden wealth in the island of 
Monte Christo. These are the incidents which form the basis of the first 
five acts; and they are spun out over a dramatic canvas which it takes 
more than four hours to unfold. The aspects of the piece at once iden- 
tify it with a class which has long been known to the Adelphi audiences 
ofthe metropolis. Itis an elaborate melodrama—French in form, colour- 
ing and seutiment—one that might be amusing were it shorter, but assur- 
edly possessing no specific quality to warrant the possibility of its success 
here, uor, in fact, to relieve the original scheme of taking a huge, heavily 
rented theatre, and bringing over an entire company bodily to enact it, 
fiom the imputation of being the sole offspring of a wild and foolish reliance 
ou English patience. 

The way in which the drama was played exhibited the completeness 
of ensemble that is ordinarily encountered in the French theatres—seldom 
in ours, saving, perhaps, at the Lyceum. M. Melingue sustained the part 
of Edmond Dantes with great ability, and produced immense effect by 
his energy, his earnestness, and his natural, truthful style of acting. The 
buoyant gaiety of the young sailor in the earlier scenes, and his frank 
condistanetl in the interviews with his father and with his betrothed wife 
Mercedes, were prepossessingly portrayed; and the gloomier phases of 
the character, when languishing in the dungeon, were likewise presented 
with touching variety and power. The scene in the latter was made sin- 


gularly impressive by the haggardness of his appearance—one of those 
fearful pictures of human degradation and misery which the French 


know how to “make up” with such characteristic and appalling literal- 
ness. The acting of Madame Lacressoniere, as the distressed and ill-fated 
Mercedes, was also able and forcible, the pathos she displayed in the plead- 
ings with the deputy being expressed without exaggeration or artificiali- 
ty ; consequently her influence over the sympaihies was not feeble. The 
remaining artists showed an equal amount of competency, though the at- 
tention was chiefly centred in the two individuals we have named. M. 
Boatin, the representative of Caderousse, the tailor, was admirable, devel- 
oping a fund of quiet and observant humour of the Keeley school, deserv- 
ing of the highest panegyric. His drunken scene was inimitable, the pro- 
gressive growth of tipsiness being indicated with a delicacy of touch 
which was quite a study—his simple loquacity gradually melting into a 
husky thickness of speech while the looks of the man denoted a solemn 
and intrusive importance irresistibly comic. The attitudes and costume 
of M. Georges, as Fernand, the rejected lover of Mercedes, were remarka- 
bly picturesque, and his ferocious and sullen delineation of jealousy was 
well conceived. The chansonette sung in the second act by Madame 
Jouve, the sprightly persenator of the cabin boy, was loudly encored. 
One more performance ouly is to take place to-morrow.—London Herald, 
June 23. 


In connection with the above we lay before our readers the following 
correspondence, which has taken place in London, and we need scarcely 
add that Mr. Macready’s dignified reply gives him every possible advan- 
tage over his assailants. 


10 Salisbury Street, London, 15 June, 1848. 
Sir :—M. Hostein, “ Directeur du Theatre Historique’ at Drury Lane. having 
asserted in the newspapers that you paid him an unsolicited visit to protest in your 
own name and that of “every honourable man in the profession” against the cabal 
got up by interested parties, &c., we beg in the names of Messrs. Webster, Charles 
Kean, Charles Mathews, Farren, Harley, Buckstone, Wright, Meadows, Granby, 
Paul Bedford, Frank Matthews, Leigh Murray, R. Roeby, Hughes, O. Smith, 
Lambert, Worrell, Creswick, Howe, and numerous other members of the profes 
sion who do not concur in the propriety of the course you have adopted, but 
who feel, nevertheless, they have an equal right with yourself to the title of “ Hon- 
ourable men,’’ to enquire whether the words Sariboted to you by M. Hostein on the 
occasion of your visit of condolence to him, on what he states you called “ the dis- 
reputable conduct of your own countrymen,” were actually uttered by you, and if 
these words were so used, we are further instructed to ask the names ef those mem- 
bers of the profession by whom you were authorized to make such protestation. 


We are, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
W.C. Macreapy, Esq. HODGSON & BURTON. 





20 Wellington Street, Leeds, June 17, 1848. 


GENTLEMEN :—Upon my arrival here this evening your letter was delivered 
tome. You address me, I presume, as solicitors instructed by Messrs. W ebster, 
C. Kean, C. Matthews, Farren, Harley, Buckstone, &c., and numerous other per- 
formers, ‘to enquire whether the words attributed tome by M. Hostein, on the 
occasion of my visit of condolence to him on what he states | called ‘ the disrepu- 
table conduct of my own countrymen,’ were actually uttered by me ?’'—and if so 
used, you “ ask the names of those members of the profession by whom I was au- 
thorized to make such protestation.” 

You will allow me in the first place to observe that I do not admit the right of 
these gentlemen to make such enquiry of me, nor do I understand with what pur 
pose you address these questions to me in their names ; for if not concerned in the 
disturbances referred to by me, my expressions, whatever they may have been, can- 
not apply tothem; and if directly or indirectly implicated in the illegal and un- 
worthy proceedings that took place at Drury Lane Theatre, they rightfally fall un- 
der the remaks, however severe, of any lover of order and fair dealing. There 
seems to me also, no reason why / should have been singled out and exceptions 
taken to my observations on a public occurrence, which has been commented upon 
without reserve both by our Daily Press and in our Houses of Parliament !—For 
in a leading article of Friday’s /'imes, they are called “ ruffians and blockheads, 
covering their country with disgrace in the eyes of Europe,’’—and by the noble 
men who spoke upon the petition in House of Lords, the attempt to put down the 
performances at Drury Lane Theatre was characterized as “infamous'’—“ barba- 
rous’”—“ illiberal”—“ disgusting’ —“ discreditable,” &c. These gentlemen cer- 
tainly strain at a gnat and swallow acamel, whilst under such expressions they se- 
lect my words for the object of their special inquisition, 

I will not, however, refuse you the satisfaction you seek. M. Hostein’s letter I 
have not seen, but if correctly quoted by you, it conveys the full spirit of my con- 
versation with him ; though not reported in the precise words I used. I told him 
that I called on him to express the disgust and indignation which as an English- 
man and an artist. I felt on reading in that day’s journals the disgraceful proceedings 
ofthe previous night. I replied to his questions that I remembered with fervent 
ppetnde my reception in Paris on three several engagements, adding that I deep- 
ly sympathised with him, and felt certain that every respectable actor, and the bet- 
ter part of my countrymen did the same. This, the sum and substance of what I 
ond, does not at all differ in sentiment from what you have quoted; but it so hap- 
pened that I did not make any formal “ protest” for myself, nor did I fall into the 
error of making it in the name of any one upon your list, which, had it occurred to 
me, | might spontaneously have done—under—as it appears—a mistaken impres- 
sion in regard to those gentlemen's opinions, 

Your enquiry, | believe, is fully answered, but though loth to prolong this letter, | 
I think it right to add that | did not know for certainty, that either actors or authors 
were in combination to carry on these disturbances, till informed so by M. Hostein. | 
| was ignorant of the presentation of Mr. B. Webster's petition, and when it was | 
reported to me, from Mr. Arthur Webster, that Mr. C. Kean had applied, or was to | 
app! to the Lord Chamberlain against the French actors, I thouglit I was only do 
ing that gentleman an act of justice in asserting most confidently my disbelief of the | 
rumour In this same spirit J assured M. Hostein of my firm convictions, giving | 
others credit for what I myself believed, and believe to be right. But you tell me 


have F 
will a low me to say, that for the sake of that profession, I sincerely and deepl 
regret it; but am not without hope and belief, that there are very many Englis \ 
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actors who participate in my sentiments, and who would without hesitation 
the course condemned by a Be clients. — — 


1 am, Gentlemen, your very obedient and humble servant, 
W. C. MACREADY. 
To Messrs. Hodgson & Burton. 
a 
JENNY LIND IN “ROBERT LE DIABLE.” 


Jenny Lind appeared last night in the character of Alice in Roberto ii 
Dézvolo—the one in which she first challenged the adulation of this country. 
She was received with the usual marks of favour. Her first song, the 
popular “ Va dit elle,” was a triumph of narrative declamation—a beauti- 
ful exposition of that delicious voice which has set musical Europe in a 
terment—a proof, too, of the purest and most graceful attributes of = 
The air in the second act, “ Quand je quittai la Normandie,” was o 
cited last year as a model of the same exquisite naturalness and retined, 
tasteful art. It was again received with rapture, and was again subjected 
to an impatient encore from the entire house. The final trio in which the 
maiden, urged by a divine enthusiasm, struggles with the fiend for the 
possession of Rodert, exhibits Jenny more conspicuously as an actress 
than a singer, though there is hardly any observable difference in the ex- 
cellence which she in both cases displays. Few illustrations on the op 
ratic stage are more remarkable than this fine scene, in which the contest 
between the two powers is worked out with singular skill by the compo- 
ser, involving a suspense scarcely to be matched in the records of lyrical 
invention for dramatic applicability and force; while the climax—the 
victory of earnest piety over the machinations of darkness—is almost sub- 
lime. Jenny executed her share m this with the highest kind of effect, 
the resoluteness of her appeals to her foster brother, and her passionate 
s»licitude in rescuing him from the precipice on which he stands, coupled 
with the shrinking modesty and artless joyousness of her deportment 
when the victory is won, presenting ample reason for the encomiume of 
those who can appreciate the best exemplifications of genius. Jenny 
was cheered with great vehemence, and she was called twice before the 
curtain to receive bouquets and plaudits. 

The opera experienced considerable mutilation, much being cut out— 
even to the total expulsion of the Princess, whose vocal duties we need 
hardly remark are among the most attractive features of the score. An 
attempt has been made to justify this wholesale extinction of an entire 
act, by pleading the eclipsing powers of Jenny Lind—a practical defer- 
ence to the “ star’’ system outraging all former precedent in this country, 
and against which we cannot help protesting. With so excellent a vocal- 
ist as Cruvelli in the house, the ae of such music as the “ Robert 
toi que j'aime,” and the brilliant cavatina also belonging to the betrothed 
wife of Robert, besides the duet, is not easily borne. The principle of 
wrong involved in this formal and premeditated ipvasion of the dramatic 
integrity of the story is, however, the thing to be complained of. Let it 
once be countenanced, and we may look for frequent abstractions of the 
same kind to suit the resources of a particular company. The part of the 
Princess in the Roberto containe the principal and most arduous portion of 
the soprano music. It is true that Jenny Lind gives immense weight to 
the smaller character of Alice, but that is but an indifferent apology for 
the deliberate rejection of one of the most prominent personages in the 
opera. 

Phe role of Robert was given to Gardoni, who, though deficient in de- 
gree in physical power, sang the music with his accustomed elegance. 
Beletti distinguished himself honourably as Bertram, evincing the accu- 
racy and dramatic capability which have established him in the opinion of 
the habitués as an artist of merit and usefulness. His acting in the last 
scene was energetic and impassioned. Labocetta was the poorest of 
Rambaldos; and the insufficiency of his singing well nigh destroyed the 
fine duet with Bertram in the cavern scene. The scenic decorations were 
the same as those of last year. The phantoms were headed by Rosati, 
who gambolled in the blue moonlight amid the tombs with aerial vivacity. 
Let us add that the approach of the unsepulchred nuns through the trans- 
parent media is an excellent and illusive device. . , 

Her Majesty and the Prince were present. Of this the audience ob- 
tained knowledge atthe conclusion of the opera, and cries for “ the 
Queen !” “the Queen!” resounded from all parts of the house. Her 
Majesty at length acknowledged the call amid one of the most deafening 
demonstrations of loyalty we ever remember to have heard. The Na- 
tional Anthem was sung by such of the company as could be got hastily 
together, Cravelli and Gardoni taking the lead. Each stanza produced 
its salvo of applause ; and at its close her Majesty was again saluted with 
round upon round of affectionate respect, accompanied with the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs. The appearance of the house at this moment 
was brilliant in the extreme—the sentiment wonderfully gratifying and 
exciting.—London Herald, 23d June. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


“ In presence of God, and in the name of the French people, the National Assem- 
bly proclaims and decrees as follows :— 
DECLARATION OF DUTIES AND RIGHTS, 


Art. 1. The duties of man in society are thus summed up—Respect to the con- 
stitution, obedience to the laws, defence of the country, the accomplishment of 
family duties, and the fraternal practice of the maxim, “ Do not do unto others 
what you would not wish others to do untoyou; what you wish men to do for you, 
do unto them likewise.” Art. 2. The constitution guarantees to all citizens— 
Liberty, equality, safety, instruction, labour, property, assis‘ance. Art. 3. Libert 
consists in the right of going and coming, of assembling ny and unarmed, 
of associating, of petitioning, of worship according to one’s creed. of manifestin 
one’s ideas and opinions by means of the on or otherwise. The exercise o 
these rights has. no limits but the rights and liberty of others, or public security. 
Art. 4. Equality consists in the exclusion of all titles and privileges of birth, class 
or caste—in the admissibility of every one to all public employments without any 
other motive of preference than virtue and talent—and in the equitable participa- 
tion of all citizens in thecharges and in the advantages of society. Art. 5. Safet 
consists in the protection of person, family, domicile, rights and property of each 
memberof society. Art. 6. The rightof instruction is that which every citizen 
has of receiving gratuitously from the state the education necessary to develop his 

hysical, moral, and intellectual faculties of each of them. Art. 7. The right of 
a is that which every man has of living by his work. Society is bound, by 
the productive and genetal means at its disposal, and which will hereafter be or- 
ganized, to furnish labour to every man whocannot procure it otherwise. Art. 
8. Property consists in the of enioying and disposing of his possessions, his 
revenues, the produce of his labor, of his intelligence, and of his industry. Art. 9. 
The right of assistance isthat which belongs to children abandoned by their pa- 
rents, the infirm and aged, to receive the means of existence from the state. 


THE CONSTITUTION. 
CuapTER I.—Of the Sovereignty of the People. 


Art. 10. France is a democratic republic, one and indivisible. Art. 11. The 
French republic has for its motto—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Art. 12 The 
sovereignty resides in the universality of French citizens. It is inalienable and 
imprescriptible. No individual or fraction of the people can attribute to them- 
selves the exercise of it. Art. 13. All public power, whatever it may be, eman- 
atesfromthe people. Itcannot be devised hereditarily. Art. 14. The separation 
of the powers is the first condition of a free government. 


Cuaprer II.—-Of the Legislative Power. 


Art. 15. The French people delegate the legislative power to a single Assem- 
bly. Art. 16. The election is based on the population. Art. 17. The number of 
representatives shall be 750, inclusive of those for Algeria and the colonies, Art 
18, This number shall be increased to 900 for the Assemblies, which shall revise 
the constitution, Art. 19 The suffrage is direct and universal. Art. 20. All 
Frenchmen who have attained the age of 21 years, and enjoy their civil and poli- 
tical rights, are electors. Art. 21. en Frenchmen who have attained the age of 
25 years, and enjoy their civil and political rights, are eligible to be elected. Art. 
922,"'The following can neither be electors nor elected :—1. Uncertified bankrupts. 
2. Individuals condemned either to afflictive or infamous penalties, or to correc- 
tional penalties for acts considered by the law as crimes, or for theft, swindling, 
abuse of confidence, or attack on public decency. Art. 23. The electoral law will 
point out the functionaries who cannot be elected within the district in which they 
exercise their functions. Art. 24. The ballot is secret. Art. 25. The election of 
representatives shall be made by department at the chief town of the canton, and 
by a ballot list. Art. 26. The National Assembly verifies the qualifications of its 
members, and decides on the validity of the elections. Art. 27. Itis elected for 
three years, and is renewed integrally. Art. 28. It is permanent. Nevertheless, 
it may adjourn for a term to be fixed on, butwhich must not exceed three months. 
Art. 29. The representatives can always be re-elected. Art.30. The members of 
the National Assembly are the representatives, not of the department which elects 
them, bat of the whole of France. Art. 31. They cannot receive any imperative 
mandate. Art. 32, The representatives of the people are inviolable. They can- 












| which are revocable at will. 


“there are numerous other members of the profession in addition to the list you | functions, and cease to receive the salary during the term of 
iven, whodisapprove the course I have adopted” —you, and perhaps they, | date. Art. 37, Are excepted from the provisions of A 
j ters, under secretaries of state, the procureur-general 


not be songht for, nor accused, nor tried at any time for opinions which they may 
express in the National Assembly. Art. 33. They cannot be prosecuted nor ar- 
rested on any criminal offence, except incase of being taken in flagrante delicto, 
until after the Assembly shall have given its sanction for such prosecution. Art. 
34. Are incompatible with the legislative mandate all functions, the holders of 
Art. 35. No member of the National Assembly can, 
during the term of the legislature, be named or promoted to functions, the holders 
of which are chosen at the will of the executive government. Art. 36. The mem- 
bers of the National Assembly exercising public functions are replaced in their 
their legislative man- 
rt. 34, 35, and 36, the minis 

of the Court of Appeal of 
Paris, the Mayor of Paris, the Prefect of Police, the Commandant of the National 








































































































































































Guard of Paris, and those other functionaries pointed out by particular laws. Art. 
38. Each representative of the people receives an indemnity, to which he cannot 
renounce his claim. Art. 3%. The sittings of the Assembly are public. Never 
theless the Assembly may form itself intoa secret committee on the demand of 
the number of representatives fixed on by the regulations. Art. 40. The Assem- 
bly publishes laws and decrees. Decrees only relate to local and private interests . 
The presence of one more than the half of the members of the Assembly is neces- 
sary to render the vote ona bill valid. The regulations determine the number of 
members necessary for a vote on decrees. Art. 41. No bill or decree, except in 
cases of urgency, shal! be voted definitively until it has been read three times atin 
tervals of not - thanten days. Art. 42. Every motion of urgency is preceded 
by an an exposé des motifs. The proposition isto be referred in the same sitting to 
i bureaux. A comunittee, named by the bureaux, makesa report on the ur- 
ney only. If the Assembly is of opinion that the case is urgent, it declares it to 
4 80, ond intmediniely fixes on the time for its discussion. If it decides that it is 
not urgent,the bill follows the ordinary course. 


CaarterR JII—Of the Executive Power. 


Art. 43. The French people delegate the executive power to a citizen who 
receives the title of President of the itepublic. Art. 44. In order to be named 
President, the person must be born ir France, and have attained the age of thirty 

ears atleast. Art. 45. The President is chosen by direct and universal suffrage, 
é. secret ballot, and by the absolute majority of the voters, Art. 46. The minutes 
of the elections are immediately transmitted to the National Assembly, which de. 
cides without delay on the validity of the election, and proclaims the President of 
the republic. Ifno candidate shall have obtained more than a half of the votes 
given, the National Assembly elects the President of the republic by absolute ma- 
jority and secret ballot from among the five candidates who have obtained the great- 
est number of votes. Art. 47. The President of the republic is elected for four 
years, and is not re-eligible until after an interval of four years. Art. 48. He is 
c to watch over and assure the execution of the laws. Art. 49. He disposes 
of the armed force, without the power of ever commanding in person. Art. 50. He 
cannot cede any portion of the territory, nor dissolve the legislative body, nor sus 
pend in any manner the empire of the constitution and of the laws. Art. 51. He 
presents every year, I message to the National Assembly, the expose of the gene- 
ral state of affairs of the republic. Art. 52. He negociates treaties. No treaty is 
definitive until after ithas been examined and ratified by the National Assembly. 
Art. 53. He hasthe right to grant pardon; but he can only exercise that right on 
y whe pry me of the Minister of Justice, and after having taken the advice of the 
Council of State. Art. 54. He promulgates the laws in the name of the French 
le. Art. 55 Laws of urgency are promulgated within a a | of two days 
rom the date of their transmission by the President of the National Assembly to 
the President of the Republic Art. 56. In case of the President of the Republic, 
having grave objections toa bill, or toa decree adopted by the National Assembly, 
he may in the delay fixed for the promulgation transmit to the Assembly a message 
inting out his objections, and demand a fresh deliberation. The Assembly de- 
iberates ; its resolution becomes definite; it is transmitted to the President of the 
Republic. The promulgation takes place in the delay for bills and decrees of ur- 
ney. Art. 57. In detault of promulgation by the President of the republic, in 

e delays determined by the preceding articles, it shall be provided for by the 
President of the National Assembly. Art. 58. The President receives the envoys 
and ambassadors of foreign powers accredited to the republic. Art. 59. He pre- 
sides at national solemnities. Art. 60. Heis lodged at the expense of the republic, 
and receives « salary of 600,000fr. per annum. Art. 61. He resides at the seat of 
government. Art. 62. The President of the republic appoints the ministers and 
removes them at pleasure. He appoints and removes, in a council of ministers, 
diplomatic agents, generals, and military commanders-in-chief of the National 
Guards of the Seine, the Mayor of Paris, the Governors of Colonies, of Algeria, 
and of the Bank of France, the procureurs general, and other functionaries of supe- 
rior order. He nominates and removes the secondary agents of the government 
on the proposition of the competent minister. Art. 63. He has the right to sus- 
pend fora term, which cannot exceed three months, the mayors and other agents 
of the Executive power elected by the citizens. He cannot remove them but with 
the advice of the Council of State. The law determines the case in which agents 
removed may be declared ineligible for the same functions. That declaration of 
ineligibility can only be declared byajury. Art. 64. The number of ministers and 
their duties are fixed by the legislative power. Art, 65. The acts of the President 
of the republic, other than those by which he nominates and dismisses the ministers, 
have no effect if not countersigned by a minister. Art. 66. The President, minis- 
ters, agents, and depositories of public anthority, are responsible, each in what con- 
cerns him, for all the acts of the government and the administration. A law will de- 
fine the case of responsibility, the guarantees of functionaries, and the mode of pro- 
secution. Art. 67. The ministers have the right to sit in the National Assembly 
and to be heard as often as they may demand. Art. 68. There is a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic, nominated for four years by the National Assembly, on the 
presentation made by the President, in the month following his election. In the 
event of the Presiden theing prevented from fulfilling his duties, the Vice President 
replaces him, and exercises the chief power. Ifthe Presidenc: becomes vacant 
by decease, resignation of the President. or otherwise, the election of a new Presi- 
dent shall be proceeded to within a month. 


_ Carrer IV.—Of the Council of State. 

Art. 69. There shall be a Council of State, composed of forty members at le 
The Vice President ofthe Republic is by right President of the Council of Beam. 
Art. 70. The members of this Council are nominated for three years by the Na 
tional Assembly, in the first month of each legislature, by ballot, and on an absolute 
majority. They are always qualified for re-election. Art. 71. Those members of 
the Council of State who may have been chosen from the National Assembly shall 
be immediately replaced as representatives of the people. Art. 72. The members 
of the Council of State can only be dismissed by the Assembly, on the proposition 





of the President of the Republic. Art. 73. The Council of State draws up the 
bills which the government may propose tothe Assembly, and those of Parliamen- 
tary initiative which the ganably may sendto be examined by it. It makes re- 
gulations of public administration on the special delegation of the National As- 
sembly. It exercises over departmental and municipal administrations all the 
powers of control and surveillance which may be conferred on it by thelaw. A 
special law shall define its other powers. Art. 74. On the expiration of their func- 
tions, the President and Vice President of the republic are by right members of 
the Council of State. , 


Cuapter V.—Of Interior Administration. 


Art. 75. The present division of the territory into departments, arrondissements, 
cantons and communes, can only be changed by the law. Art. 76. There are— 
1st, in each department an administration consisting of a prefect, of a genera! coun- 
cil, and of an administrative tribunal fulfilling the functions of a council of prefec- 
ture ; 2d, ineach arrondissement a sub-prefect; 3d, ineach canton a council con- 
sisting of the mayors of all the communesof the cantons; 4th, in each commune an 
administration consisting of a mayor, of deputy-mayors, and a municipal council. 
Art. 77, The municipal council chooses the mayor and deputies from among its 
members. Art. 78. A law will define the powers of the general, communal and 
municipal councils. Art. 79. The general and municipal councils are elected by the 

irect suffrage of all the citizens domiciled in the department or the commune. A 
special law will regulate the mode of election inthe city of Paris, and in towns of 
one hundred thousand souls. Art. 80, The general and municipal councils may 
be dissolved by the President of the Republic, on the recommendation of the 
Council of State. 


Cuarter VI.—Of Courts of Justice. 


Art. 81. Justice is rendered in the name of the people. It is guaranteed. Trials 
are public unless publicity be dangerous to order and morals. The forn.s of proce. 
dure shall be abridged and simplified. Art. 82. The Jury shall continue .o be em-’ 
ployed in criminal matters. Art. 83. It shall be extended to Correctional and Ci- 
vil matters in the cases and according to the forms defined by the iaw. Art. 84. 
The Judges de Paix and their substitutes are elected in the chef lieu of the Can- 
ton by the direct suffrage of all citizens domiciled in the Canton. Art. 85. The 
J —_ of First Instance and of Appeals are nominated by the President of the Re- 
public, according to an order of candidateship to be vagulaeed by the Law of Judi- 
cial Organization. Art. 86. The Judges of the Court of Cassation are nomi 
nated by the National Assembly. Art. 87. The Law-officers of the Republic are no- 
minated by the President. Art. 88. The Judges of the First Instance of Appeal and 
of Cassation are nominated for life. They may, however, be dismissed or suspend- 
ed by a judgment, for the causes and in ae forms set forth inthe laws. The Law 
of Judicial Organization will fix the ages at which the Judges may be permitted tu 
retire. Art. 89. The Military and Naval Courts Martial, the Tribunals of Com- 
merce, the Prudhommes, and other Special Tribunals, maintain their present pow- 
ers until it shall otherwise be decided on. Art. 90, In each Department an Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal shall be charged to decide on the disputed affairs of the Ad- 
ministration. The members of this Tribunal shall be nominated by the President of 
the Republic, from a list of candidates presented by the General Council of the De- 
qerunese. 91 There is for all Fwance a Superior Administrative Tribunal which shall 

ecide on all disputed affairs ot the Administration, and of which the composition 
the power, and the forms shall be regulated bylaw. The members of the Admin. 
istrative Tribunal are nominated by the President of the Republic, from a listof 
presentations drawn up by the Council of State. They can only be dismissed by 

~ President of the Republic, on the Resolution of the Council of State. 92. The 
embers of the Court of Accounts shall be nominated and dismissed inthe same 
p . = Conflicts of wer between the Administrative authority and the Judi- 
iention art be decided by a Special Tribunal of Judges of the Court of 
oe aoe of Councillors of State, nominated every three years in equal num. 
+i 5 eaten at corps. This Tribunal shall be presided over by the Min 
Se ceuted helenae j\ppeals against the decisions of the Court of Accounts shall 
te pata pi ~ urisdiction on Conflicts. 95. AHigh Court of Justice judges 
comb, either . names to cassation, the accusations made by the National As- 
ot eel g it 8 ~— own members, or against the President of the Republic 
oy oy ae also judges all persons accused of crimes, attempts, or plots 
fad y exterior safety of the State. Itcanonly take up the case by 
= Shall Seid te Se National Assembly, designating the town in which the 
es The Tod - fi oy 2 = The High Court is composed of Judges and Ju- 
ries ges, live innumber, are nominated by ballot by the Court of Cassa- 
tion and from among its members. They choose their own President. The ma 
gistrates discharging the duties of Public Prosecutors are named by the President 
of the Republic, and in the case ofthe accusation of the President by the National 
Assembly. 97 Whena decree of the Legislative Assembly has ordered the for- 
mation of the High Court of Justice, the President of the Tribunal sitting at the 
chief-lieu of each Department draws by a lot, in public audience, the name of a 
member of the General Council. 98. On the day indicated for the judgement, if 
there be fewer than sixty jurymen present, that number shal! be completed by 
supplementary jurymen, drawn by lot by the President of the High Court, among 
themembers of the General Council of the Department in which the Court may sit 


Zhe Aton. 


99, The Juryman who may not have assigned any valid excuse shall be condemn- 
ed to six hs’ imprison t at least, and toa fine of from 5,000fr. to 6,000fr, 
100, The accused andthe public prosecutors may exercise the right of Challenge, 
is in ordinary matters, but insuch a way as always to leave the jury of judgment 
composed of 24jurymen, 101, The declaration of the Jury, to the effect that the 
accused is Guilty, can only be given by the majority of two-thirds of the votes, 
102, In all cases of the responsibility of Ministers, or of all Agents of the Govern- 
ment. the National Assembly may, according to the circumstances, send the ac- 
cused functionary either before the High Court of Justice, or before the ordinary 
tribunals, or before the Council of State. 103, The Council of State can only pro- 
nounce the penalty of interdiction from public functions for a period not exceeding 
five years. 104. Every Decree of the Council of State, inflicting this penalty, 
must be rendered by at least two-thirds of the suffrages. 105, The trials to take 
place in public sittings, 106, The National Assembly and the President of 
the Republic may, in any case, cause the acts of every functionary, 
other than of the President of the Republic, to be sent before the Council of 
State, whose report is rendered public. 107. The President of the _Re- 

ublic is only liable to the High Court of Justice, on the accusation of the 

ational Assembly, for crimes and offences provided for by the law. 

Cuapter VII—Of Public Force. 

Art. 108. The Public Force is constituted to defend the State against enemies 
abroad, and to assure the maintenance of order and the execution of the laws in 
the interior. It is composed of the National Guard and of the Army and the 
Navy. 109. Every Frenchman. exclusive of the exceptions fixed by the laws, 
owes military service, and that of the National Guard in person. Substitutes are 
interdicted. 110. The National Guard is composed of all the citizens able to bear 
arms; who do not form part of the Active Army. They are subjected, in this 
quality, to an organization defined by the law, and of which Direct and Universal 
Suffrage shall be the basis. 111. Peculiar laws regulate the mode of enrolment 
in the Army and Navy, the duration of the service, the discipline, the form of judg- 
ments and the nature of punishments. 112. The Public Force’is essentially 
obedient. No armed corpscan deliberate. 113. The public force, employed to 
maintain order in the interior, only actson the requisition of the constituted auth- 
orities, according to the regulations defined by the legislative power. 114 No 
foreign troops can be introduced in the French territory, Without the previous con- 
sent of the National Assembly. 


Cuaprer VIII.—Guarantee of Rights. 


Art. 115. The penalty of death is abolished in political matters. Art. 116. The 
confiscation of property can never be re-established. Art. 117. Slavery cannot ex- 
ist on French ground. Art. 118. The press cannotin any case be subjected to cen- 
sure. Art. 119. All citizens have the liberty of printing, or —— to be printed, 
observing the conditions imposed by the guarantees due to public and private 
rights. Art. 120. The cognizance of the hanes committed by the press, or any 
other mode of publication, belongs exclusively to the jury. Art. 121. The jury 
alone decides on the damages claimed for offences by the press. Art. 122. All po- 
litical offences come under the exclusive cognizance of the jury. Art 123. Every 
one freely exercises his religion, and receives from the state equal protection. The 
ministers of religion, recognized by the law, have alone a right to receive a salary 
from the state. Art. 124. Freedom of instruction is exercised under the guarantee 
of the laws and the surveillance of the state. That surveillance extends itself to all 
the educational establishments without exception. Art. 125. The residence of 
every citizen is an inviolable asylum. It is not permitted to be entered, but accord- 
ing to the forms, and inthe cases determined by the law. Art. 126. No one can be 
deprived of his natural judges. There cannot be created any commissions or extra 
po sn tribunals, under any title or denomination whatsoever. Art. 127. Noone 
can be arrested or detained, except according to the provision of the law. Art. 128 
All property is inviolable. Nevertheless, the state may demand the sacrifice of a 
property for the public interest legally established, and in return for a just and 
equitable indemnity. Art. 129. All taxes are established for common utility 
Every citizen contributes according to his means and his fortune. Art. 130. No tax 
can be levied but in virtue of a law. Art. 131. The direct tax can only be voted 
fora year. The indirect taxes may be so for several years. Art. 132. The essen- 
tial guarantees of the rights of labour are—the liberty of work; voluntary associa- 
tions; equality of relations between master and workman; gratuitous instruction, 
professional education; provident societies, institutions of credit, and the establish- 
ment by the state of great works of public duty, destined to employ unoccupied 
workmen. Art. 133. The constitution guarantees the public debt. Art. 134. The 
legion of honour is maintained; its statutes shall be revised, and put in harmony 
with democratic and republican principles. Art. 135. The territory of Algeria and 
~ colonies are declared French territory, and shall be governed by particular 

aws. 





CuapTer IX—Of the Revision of the Constitution. 

Art. 136. The nation has always the right to change or modify its constitution. 
If, at the end of the legislature, + National Assembly expresses a wish that the 
constitution should be reformed either wholly or in part, such revision shall be pro- 
ceeded to in the following manner: The wish expressed by the Assembly shall not 
be converted into adefinitive resolution until after three successive deliberations 
each taken at the interval of one month, and a vote of three-fourths in the Assem- 
bly. The Assembly of the revision shall not be named but for two months ; it can 





labour tax in the colony, to be paid by the parties hired during the se 
cond and third years’ wages, and would come out of the pocket of the 
hirer; i. e., out of the land. Our reason for preferring that it should ba 
collected as a tax upon labourers, is that the Government would have a 
stronger hold upon men whose ambition it was to become capitalists and 
employers of labour themselves, than it could have on those who were 
already settled as eagere of land. Besides, if stringent regulations 
were put in force, by which any man who had not paid his own hiring- 
tax should be precluded from occupying 4 farm or a sheep-walk, or hir- 
ing servants, this would be a strong stimulus to the energetic and the 
ambitious. It would urge them to seek for employment and strive to 
retain it. A more obvicus and effectual mode, indeed, would be the im. 
position of an excise duty on wine and spirits which are now ruinously * 
and shamefully cheap in the colony; but this might be too unpopular to 
be enforced in its present moral and social state, which, it must be 
confessed, is not on a level with its physical condition and natural 
health. 

However, this is a matter which might be arranged between the Goy. 
ernment at home and the Legislative Council of the colony. The onl 
machinery which our scheme requires is the appointment of a gener 
registry of labourers at Sydney, Melbourne, Portland, &c., and district 
registraries in the interior. This being done, and the working of the 
system tested by a year’s experience, it would be for the discretion of 
the Government to advance a loan upon the security of the tax—or, more 
reasonably, to guarantee a loan made by those to whom snch a policy 
would be essentially beneficial,—viz., the overburdened parishes and 
unions of England. 

If this plan is capable of being carried into practice in Australia, it is 
more feasible in Southern Africa. The voyage to Natal is only half as long 
as that to Port Philip—the expense of the voyage, therefore, only half as 
great. Where, in one case 15/. is —— 8/. would suffice in the other. 
Of this 52. would be as readily paid down by the employer in our African 
as in our Australian settlement. The outlay, therefore, on the part of the 
parishes or the Government would be both directly and prospectively less. 
Ifa loan were necessary, the Legislative Council of the Eastern District 
and the Governor of Cape Colony might propose a reasonable security to 
the Home Government. In both these settlements—Australia and South- 
ern Africa—labour is urgently, nay clamorously, demanded ; and labour 
of more numerous kinds than the American colonies seem for the present 
able toemploy. In Australia, fisheries, pasture lands, and mines, are the 
elements of wealth ; these will, of course, furnish collateral occupation 
to many besides the fishermen, shepherds, and miners. For instance, 
to boatbuilders, wooldressers, wrights, masons, carpenters, engineers, all 
of whom may at this moment earn high wages there. In our American 
—especially our Canadian—settlements, the want of internal communica- 
tion and the distance between the great towns will prevent settlers rising 
above the condition of comfortable farmers, until either the Government 
or capitalists have completed lines of railway through the province. 

This brings us to consider the first question which we proposed on 
starting: Who ought to emigrate to the different colonies? This is one 
of no slight moment ; as the failure or success of a very few persons may 
colour the prospects and affect the character of a large colony, without 
any reference to its real capabilities and resources. — 

It appears generally from the evidence given before Lord Monteagle’s 
Committee that the persons who succeed in North America are very small 
capitalists ; men who land with 10/. or 20/. in their pockets, and enter 
upon a few acres at once, or those who make 10/. and become proprietors 
forthwith. Many examples of this kind are afforded by Prince Edward 
Island, by New Brunswick, and by Cape Breton. Almost all the suc- 
cessful settlers in these provinces within the last twelve or fourteen 
years have been people of this class. They have been either labourers, | 
who began by being employed on the public works, who there saved a 
little money, and invested their first savings in the dignity of landholders; 
or else they have been small farmers from Ireland and Scotland. For 
this class little aid is necessary from statefunds. They either take out 
sufficient money from their own savings in England, or can raise suffi- 
cient by clubbing together or borrowing on their chance of future suc- 
cess trom their relations. The only way in which the Home Government 
could help these people would be one in which they could also enrich 
the colonies themselves: viz., by constructing great lines of communi- 
cation from Halifax to Quebec, from St. Andrews in New Brunswick, to 
Quebec, and generally from the sea-board to the interior. This would 





only occupy itself with the revision for which it shall have been convoked. Never- 
theless, it may, in case of urgency, provide for any legislative necessities. 
CuaPpTterR X.—Temporary Provisions. 

Art. 137. The existing codes, laws, and regulations, remain in force until they 
shall have been legally abrogated. Art. 138. All the authorities now in office 
shall remain in the exercise of their functions until the publication of the organie 
laws connected with them. Art. 139. The law of judicial organization shall deter 
mine the special mode of nomination for the first composition of the new tribunals. 

EEE 


EMIGRATION. 


There are two important questions connected with emigration which 
must be weighed and answered before any great national scheme can be 
reduced to practice. The first is, What classes ought to emigrate? The 
second, How are the funds for their transport to be obtained? We will 
consider the second of these questions first. 

The Australian and Natalian colonies concur in demanding an influx of 
labour. This is the indispensable condition not only of their prosperity 
but even of their existence. It is their pabulum vite. Tf they have it not, 
they die. Give them labour, aud every resource with which beneficent 
nature has blessed them—wide and verdant p!ains—spreading prairies— 
fertile valleys—thick woods—virgin mines—uutried fisheries—shall all 
produce ten-fold. Deny them this, then the wilderness shall retain its 

loom, cx ltivation shall resume the fierce aspect of desolate sterility—the 
fralf-built town shall relapse into the logwood village—want shall take the 
place of plenty—capital shall dry up in arid exhaustion—flucks, corn, and 
wine shall cease to grow—civilization shall stand still in its mid-day career 
—an¢l to the savage shall lapse the empire with which Provipence seem- 
ed to have invested the most enterprising of the family of man. 

Such is the burden of the plaint which is monthly wafted from the 
shores of the Indian and Pacific oceans. There must be some true feeling 
in it, and some strong facts, to inspire this feeling. Make every deduc- 
tion you like, attribute as much to exaggeration, to impatience, to self-in- 
terest, as you please; suppose that only half of what is stated is true; 
yet, after every deduction and drawback you can make, this appears in- 
contestable, that the colonists are hampered and distressedfor the want of 
labour, and that they have means at hand or in prospect which would 
amply repay the cost of transmission. In other words. the lands of the 
colony—for on the land the burden must sooner or later full—are sufficient 
to defray the expense of a large immigration. To this it comes at last: 
the colonial lunds are able to repay, either immediately or prospectively, 
the outlay required for their cultivation and improvement. If this be so, 
there ought to be no difficultyin raising a loan on security of the land 
for the purpose. Unfortunately there is this partial obstruction in the 
way of doing so. 

An act of Parliament forbids you to do this in the largest of your Aus- 
tralian settlements. There a fixed price per acre must be paid by each 
purchaser; and every purchaser, in order to profit by the terms of this 
enactment and to acquire a certain amount of labour on his property, 
must buy a certain quantity of land. This is much complained of by the 
colonists. They sey that the Wakefield plan is unfair, in assessing the 
same uniform price for the most different kinds of soil; irregular, in as- 
signing supplies of work disproportionate to their different requirements ; 
and pernicious, in diminishing the receipts of the land fund. We do not 
feel ourselves called upon to justify the Wakefield system. We believe 
that its merits have been overrated; that the truth which belongs to it is 
not new; and that all which it has wew, is not true. Still, we are dispo- 
sed to let it alone just now. The Government has chosen to apply its 
operations to the Australian colonies; and the application thus made is 
involved with one excellent rule—the rule which enforces the emigration 
of sound adult labourers. We consider this one condition to be of so much 
importance that for its sake we consent to accept the evil which accom- 
panies it. It is of incalculable moment that the labourers whom the 
Government sends out, should be sound, healthy. vigorous, and industri. 
ous men. Unfortunately, the system which Government has adopted 

revents their being sent out in adequate numbers. Not one fourth part 
is annually shipped of those whom the colony demands. We are called 
on, then, to supply the deficiencies of the Wakefield system, not to substi- 
tute another for it. We have already hinted at a scheme which we think 
as feasible as any. It is to assess a |abour tax in the following way. The 
price ot transport to each emigrant is about 14/7. to 172. a head; say that 
it averages 15/. a head ; we have seen it put lower; but 15/. would be a 
fair allowance. Of this, 5/. a head would be willingly paid by many 
parishes to the same number of juvenile emigrants as now receive it on 
entering their apprenticeship. We have the authority of Australian colo- 
nists who are row in England, for saying that, of the remaining 10/., one- 


labourer. The other 5/., then, constitutes the sole difficulty. How ought 





this to be raised? We believe the best way would be to establish a 


half would be readily paid down at once by the settler on engaging his | 


give employment to immigrants, and considerably enhance the value of 
the land. But the magnitude and expensiveness of the undertaking pre- 
| elude the possibility of its immediate execution. For some years, then, 
| tocome, the emigrants to New Brunswick and Cape Breton will consist 
principally of Irish or Scotch cotiers, small farmers, agricultural l»bourere, 
and shipwrights. Up to this time they have been almost all Celtic, and 
| the colonists—according to the coxcurrent testimony of their delegates 

here—wwould hail the influx of a large body of English labourers with the 
highest satisfaction. That these would do well is an @ fortiori interence 
to be drawn from the facility and celerity with which the Irish immi- 
| grants have bettered their condition. Nor is it unimportant to reflection 
| the social and political consequences of planting an Anglo-Saxon society 
on the north-eastern frontier of the United States. The difficulties which 
| * Old Ireland” has caused us on this side the Atlantic, might, we think, 
deter statesmen from complicating them by the settlement of a Nova Hi- 
bernia in close connexion with the rival republic. ‘ : 

The Cape and Australiarequire a different class of emigrants; capita- 
lists, not of 102. or 202., but of from 2,0002. to 10,0007. ; or of nothing but 
health and strength and skill; the one to employ, the other to supply, la- 
boar. On one hand, young. idle, and vigorous men, with just enough 
money to live on, and few motives to exertion, at home ; and on the 
other, able bodied labourers, or skilled mechanics, adventurous or out of 
work. These two classes would be equally serviceable in Australia and 
the Cape. In both would they find investment for their capital and wa- 
ges for their work. In both, too, would domestic women: servants of good 
character be sure of finding situations and—according to the remarkable 
testimony of Mrs. Chisholm—husbands. In both these colonies nature 
presents a larger field for enterprise, for energy, for speculation, for ambi- 
tion, and common industry, than is at preeent afforded by North America. 
—London Times. 





a 
THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 


The anniversary of the battle of Waterloo having this year occurred on 
a Sunday, the customary banquet given by the Duke of Wellington to 
those gallant and distinguished officers who participated in the glories 
of that great battle, was not celebrated until yur | evening June 19th. 
Soon after half-past six the gallant veterans Invited to the entertainment 
began to assemble. His Excellency Count Kielmansegge, Lord Saltoun, 
Viscount Hardinge, Sir Edw. Kerrison, and Sir Andrew Barnard being 
among the early arrivals. an } a 
In the inner hall, immediately communicating with the grand staircase, 
was stationed the full band of the Grenadier Guards (the Duke’s regi- 
ment), which during the arrival of the guests, played a variety of marches 
and martial airs. 
The carriage way in Piccadilly was rendered 
great assemblage of spectators in equipage. ine atin, 
The Marquis of Anglesey, on being recognizea by the crowd, was 
loudly cheered, as was also Viscount Hardinge. Pn Se 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by Major General Bowles, 
Colonel E. Bouverie, and Colonel E. P. Buckley, arrived at ten minutes 
after seven o'clock. The Prince was warmly greeted A bo, ema 
without, and on alighting from the Royal carriage, his Roy : 1g aie. 
welcomed by the Duke of Wellington, by whom the ag stot — uc- 
ted to the saloon, in which the. majority of the Waterloo heroes had mus- 
tered. The Prince Consort on his arrival was saluted by the band play- 
g the Nati 2m. : ' 
py bose spy omy seven the repast was announced in the Waterloo 
Gallery, when the Prince Consort and the illustrious host, followed by 
Prince Castelcicala, the Count Kielmansegge, the Marquis of An- 
glesey, and the remainder of the guests, passed into the banquetting- 
othe Prince wore the uniform of colonel of the Scots Fusllier et 
the Duke of Wellington that of a field marshal, Ww ith the oe o -_ 
order of the Bath; the Marquis of Anglesey was attired in the 
uniform of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), as the colonel of the 
"On the right of the duke sat Prince Albert and the Marquis of Auglesey, 
and on his left, his Excellency Prince Castelcicala and his Excellency 
} Lie segge. 
ro geen be presented a gorgeous display of valuable plate, the 
celebrated Portuguese plateau occupying the centre. Ranged along the 
table were immerse China vases, gifts from the Emperor of Bussia and 
King of Prussia, tilled with the choicest flowers; and the whole ot the 
fruit dishes and ornaments were of solid gold. The dessert service W125 
the celebrated set of Dresden china, a present from the King of paxony- 
| At the north end of the gallery the sideboard exhibited a varied collection 


almost impassable by the 





: : : : : : . ict f the 
| of gold plate, amid which was Flaxman’s shield, emblematical 0 ve 


a 
| Dake’s victories, the whole being lighted from the superb candelabra f 











m the citizens of London. The arrangements 
difference, the same as noticed in previous years. 
rilliant coup d’eil when the guests had taken 


to his Grace fro 
cy fact, with triflin 
The gallery presented a 


: ts. : 
oe be militery band in the ante-room, adjoining the gallery, performed 


during the repast, in addition to several martial airs and marches, the fol- 
Jowing selection :— 


Overture, The Crown Diamonds. ..-------- ccocece Author 
Selection, Attila.... 2.2... eoee coos cone cece cece ée Verdi 
Waltz, Die Rheinlander.... ..-..----+++-+++*+---+- Kuhner. 
Galope, Nebucoo...- ~---+00eee+ cree cere teres eres Verdi. 


The following is a list of all the company.—Field Marshal his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, and the following Waterloo officers: —Field 
Marshal the Marquis of Anglesey, K. G., G. C. B,, and G. C.H., colonel 
of the Royal Regiment cf Horse Guards ; General Lord Strafford, G.C.B., 
and G.C.H., colonel of the 29th Foot; General Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
K.C.B., colonel of the 17th Foot; General Sir Colin Halket, G.C.B., and 
G.C.H , colonel of the 45th Foot; General the Right Hon, Sir Frederick 
Adam, G.C.B., and G.C.M.G., colonel of the 21st Foot; Lieut. General Sir 
Edward Kerrison, Bart., K.C.B., and G.C.H., colonel of the 14th Dragoons, 
Lieut. General Sir Andrew T. Barnard, G.C.B., and G.C.H., Rifle Brigade ; 
Lieut. General Sir Alexander Woodford, K.C.B, and G C.M.G., colonel of 
the 40th Foot; Lieut. General Sir Jas. Macdonell, G.C,B., and K.C.H., 
colonel of the 79th Foot; Lieut. General James W Sleigh, C.B., colonel of 
the 9th Dragoons; Lieut. General Sir Arthur B. Clifton, K.C.B., and K.C. 
H., colonel of the 12th Dragoons; Lieut. General the Earl Cathcart, K.C.B. 
colonel of the 3d Dragoon Guards ; Lieut. General Viscount Hardinge, G. 
C. B., colonel of the 57th Foot; Lieut. General the Hon. E.P. Lygon, C.B. 
colonel of the 13th Dragoons; Lieut. General Sir George Scovell, K.C.B., 
colonel of the 4th Dragoon Guards; Lieut. General Lord Saltoun, K.C.B, 
and G.C.B., colonel of the 2d Foot; Lieut. General Lord Fitzroy Somei- 
set, G. C. B., colonel of the 52nd Foot; Lieutenant General Henry 
Wyndham, colonel of the lth Hussers; Lieut. General Sir Edward Bo- 
water, K.C.H., colonel of the 49th Foot; Major General Sir Henry W. 
Rooke, C.B., and K.C.H.; Major General Henry Diovly, colonel of the 
33d Foot; Major General Thomas Dalmer, C.B., colonel of the 47th Foot; 
Major General James Hay, C. B., Major General Douglas Mercer, 
C. B., Major General John Reeve, C. b., Major General Sir Robert 
Gardiner, K.C.B. and K.C.H., Major General Archibald Money, C.B. and 
K.C., Majer Geueral E. Parkinson, C.B., Major General Thomas Hunter 
Blair, C.B., Major General R. Lluellyn, C.B., Major General Richard Eger- 
ton, C.B., Maj. Gen. Jno. Boteler, C.B., Maj. Gen. J. Claud Bouchier, K. 
C., Maj. Gen. Jas. Grant, C.B., Maj. Gen. Thos. W. Taylor, C.B., Major 
Gdneral Eelix Calvert, C.B., Major General Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B., 
Major General Lord James Hay, Major General James Shaw Kennedy, C. 
B., Major General Lord Sandys, Major General George Bowles, Major 
General Thomas W. Robbins, Major General Roderick Macneil, Major 
General W. L. Walton, Colonel H. Dakins, Colonel Michael Childers, C. 
B., Colonel Thomas Wildman, Colonel John Martin, Colonel the Hon. H. 
Hely Hutchinson, Colonel W. G. Moore, Colonel James Simpson, Colonel 

the Hon. George Anson, Colonel 8. Stowell, Colonel Lord Hotham, Colo- 
nel the Hon. George Cathcart, Colonel P. Buckley, Colonel Charles Yorke, 
Colonel Berkeley Drummond, Colonel C. F. R. Lascelles, Colonel R. Wal- 
lace, Colonel John Oldfield, K.H., Colonel E. W. Bouverie, Colonel Lord 
Rokeby, Lieut. Colonel C. Rowan, C.B., Lieut. Colonel G. Wilkins, C.B. 
and K.H., Lieut. Col the Right Hon. George Lionel Dawson Damer, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel E. Keane, Lieut. Col ne! P. Campbell, C.B., Lieut Colonel 
John Cox, K. H. 

Covers were laid for 84 persons. 

PaaeS “Ere 
CHINA 

Our dates from China to the 24th April give us the satisfactory intelli- 
euce of Mr. Consul Alcock having succeeded in the coercive measures 
f had adopted in obtaining satisfaction from the Chinese authorities at 
Shanghai, for the outrage on English missionaries. In a notification by 
the British consul, dated Shanghai, March 28, and published in the China 
Mail of April 13, Mr..Alcock says :— 

“ The ten ringleaders in the outrage at Tsing-poo, demanded on the 13th 
inst., have this day been produced by the neetae, or provincial judge of 
the province. Two of the most vicious and dangerous were at once dis- 
tinetly identified by the ee who have suffered from their violence, 
and several of the remainder were recognized as having been among their 
assailants 

“These ten offenders, in the presence of her Majesty’s consul, the in- 
jured parties, all the local authorities, and alarge number of assistants, were 
put in the cangue on the spot, to which punishment they are sentenced 

for one pore pad to any further proceedings against them; and they 
will be exposed every day during that period in the public thoroughfares, 
as a warning to all who are in like manner evil-disposcd. The fullest satis- 
faction and redress having thus been afforded, it only remains for her Ma: 
Jjesty’s consul to announce that the embargo on the grain junks has been 
removed, and that from this date all duties will be paid as heretofore. 

“ How much is due to the judgment and decision with which a partial 
blockade of peculiar difficulty has been maintained during 15 days by 
Captain Pitman, of her Majesty’s brig Childers, must be known to the 
whole community, who have daily witnessed the unwearied vigilance 
and good temper evinced by the officers and men under his command. 
This task has been accomplished not only without injury to the large Chi- 
nese traffic on the river, but without hostile collision or any bad feeling 
og been excited—a result on which they they may well be congratu- 

ated. 

“ Security to life and property, which for a moment seemed endanger- 
ed, it t= hoped is now more firmly established than before the outrage.”’ 

Ata public meeting of the foreign residents of Shanghai, votes of con- 
gratulations and thanks to Mr. Alcock and Commander Pitman were 
unanimously passed. 

Her Majesty’s steam-sloop Fury, was despatched from Hong-Kong, 
March 29th, with orders to call at other ports; and she had not arrived 
at Shanghai up to the 4th April. 

A government notification of April 12, prefaces a communication from 
the acting a gion commissioners, announcing the punishment of the par- 

ties who lately assaulted two British subjects at Custos. The culprits 
are to “wear the cangue at the spot where the offence occurred as a 
warning to the multitude, and when the time expires they will be beaten 
and be thus disposed of.” 

Adam Wallace Elmslie, Esq., was appointed on the Ist of April to be 
her Majesty’s officiating Consul at the port of Canton, during the absence 
of Mr. Consul Macgregor. 

James T. Walker, Esq., to be her Majesty’s officiating Vice Consul at 
the port of Canton. 

Walter H. Medhurst, Esq., to be her Majesty s officiating Vice Consul at 
the port of Amoy, during the absence of Mr. Vice Consul Backhouse, on 
sick leave. 

His excellency the Governor and Commander in Chief has been pleased 
to appoint T. F. Wade, Esq., to perform the duties of private secretary 
until further orders. This appointment to take place from the 21st ult.— 
London Paper. 


ee Ree 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Downine-Street, June 16.—Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
James Scotland, Esq., Jun., to be Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General Rr the 
island of Antigua. Also William de Smidth, Esq., to be Secretary to the 
Central Board of Commissioners for Public Roads; J. M. Hill, Esq., to be 
Resident Magistrate at Picketberg; George Longmore, Esq., to be Resi- 
dent Magistrate at Mossel Bay ; James Barnes, Esq., to be Resident 
Magistrate at Riversdale ; and Henry Piers, Esq., be Resident Magis- 
trate at Tulbagh, in the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Downine-Street, June 19.—The Queen has heen pleased to appoint 
John Steuart, Esq., to be Master of the Supreme Court, and Daniel Jacob 
— Esq., to be High Sheriff, for the settlement of the Cape of Good 

ope. 

Foreign Office, June 26.—The Hon. Henry George Howard, now Secre- 
tary to her Majesty’s Legation at the Hague, to be Secretary to her Maj- 
esty’s Legation at Lisbon ; and the Hon. Henry Elliot, now First Paid 
Attaché to her Majesty’s Legation at St. Petersburgh, to be Secretary to 
her Majesty’s Legation at the Hague. 

Downing Street, June 27-—Henry Collingwood Selby, Esq., to be her 
Majesty’s Advocate for the island of Ceylon. 


Avmy. 


War Office, June 16.—1st Drags +-Ens J C Davenport from 95th Ft, to be Cor 
y p, French whose appointment has been cancelled. 3d Lt Drags—R Macneill 
ent, to be Cor by p, v Gough prom- 6th Drags—Cor GH L Boynton to be Lt 
Pye, v Bill who ret; M Stringer, Gent, to be Cor by p, v Boynton. 47th Lt Drags 
—Cor and Adjt H St George to have the rank of Lt; Cor A Campbell to be Lt by 
P, V Codringto: to be Cor by p, v Campbell. 3d Ft— 





n who ret; J P Winter, Gent, 
Gent Cadet A Strange from Rl Mil Coll to be Ens without p, v Gray dec. 4th Ft 
—Capt W —— from the 32d Ft to be Capt, v Bell who ex. 10th Fy;—Lt 
RB Taylor from 63 Ft to be Lt, y Evans whe ex. 32d Ft—Capt W Bell from the 4th 








ley, whoex. 34th Ft—Ens E Probynto be Lt by Ps v <Z who ret; D Perse, 
Gent, to be Ens by p, v Probyn. 35th Ft—Gent Cadet G Massey from the 
Rl Mil Coll to be Ens without p, v Quill, who ret. 37th Ft—Paymaster H Piercy 
from the 75th Ftto be Paymaster, v Clibhornwhoex. 42d Ft—Ens R A Frazer 
to be Lt by p, v Burrowes who ret; W J Robertson, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Fra- 
ser. 52d Ft—LtJ H F Stewart to be Capt by p, v Fountaine who ret; Bus TH 
Vyvyan to be Lt by p, v Stewart ; the Hon D H Monson to be Ens by p. v Vyvyan. 
53d Ft—Brvt Maj W Aiasinck from h-p 18th Lt Drags to be Capt, v W Follows 
who ex; Lt W B Bastard tobe Capt by p, v Amsinck who ret; Ens J W Cor- 
field tobe Lt by p, v Bastard; B alton, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Corfield. 62d 
Ft—Lt R Hedley from the 32d Ft to be Lt, v Rudman who ex. 63d Ft—Lt H R 
Evans fromthe 10th Ft to be Lt, v Taylor whoex. 64th Ft—LtJ B Burne to be 
Adjt, v Carter prom. 75th Ft—Lt F Hankey from bP 63d Ft to be Lt, v Taylor 
app to the Rt Nfld Compy ; Ens V J Watson to be Lt by p, v Hankey who ret; 
D W Martin, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Watson; Paymaster W G M Clibborn froin 
the 67th Ftto be Paymaster, v Piercy who ex. 78th Ft—Lt H D Gordon to be 
Adjt, v Pattison prom in the Rl Nfld Companies. 88th Ft—Assist SurgC Ma 
cartwey from the Staff to be Assist Surg, v Crosse prom on the Staff. 90th Fr— 
Capt E 8 N Campbell (rom h-p Portuguese Officers to be Capt, v M Geale who ex; 
Lt W P Purnell to be Capt by p, v Campbell who ret; Ens J Perrin to be Lt b 
p, v Purnell ; H Denison, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Perrin. 95th Ft—RG Polhill 
Gent, to be Ens by p, v Davenport app to 1st Drags. 2d W I Regt—Maj-Gen Sir 
R J Harvey, C. B. to be Col, v Lt-Gen E Lindsay dec. 

Hospital Stoff—Staff Surg of the First Class W R White to be Deputy In- 
spector-Gen of Hospitals ; Assist Surg J B St Croix Crosse from 88th Ft to be 
Staff Surg of Sec Class, v Wheeler dec; Assist-Surg F C Annesley from2st Ft 
to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v mpgs app to 68th Ft 

Brevet.—Lt Col G H MacKinnon on h-p Unatt to have the local rank of Col in 
Kaffraria, Cape of Good Hope ; Capt ES N Campbell of 90th Ft to be Major in 
the Army. 

War- Office, June 23.—6th Drags.— Lt A Lowther to be Adjt, v Maycock, who 
resigns the Adjonly. 13th Regtot Light Drags—Brvt Col Sir C F Maclean, Brt. 
from half-pay Unatt, tobe Lt-Col vy Lowrenson, who ex: Maj W Knox tobe Lt- 
Col by p, v Sir C F Maclean, who rets; Capt C E Doherty to be Major, by p, v 
Knox; Lt R H Borrowes to be Capt, by p, v Doherty; Cor C M B Gardner to be 
Lt, by p, v Borrowes, A Massingberd, gent, to be Cor, by p, v Gardner. Cold- 
stream Regt of Ft Gds—Lt and Capt S Perceval to be Capt and Lt-Col, by p, vice 
Vansittart, who ret; Ens and Lt Ht Jolitfe tobe Lt and Capt, by p, v Perceval ; 
Ens P S Crawley, from the 74th Ft, to be Ens and Lt, by P v Joliffe. 12th Regt of 
Ft—Lt GC Bisshopp to be Capt by p,v Marcon, who ret ; Ens E Herrick to be Lt 
by p, v Bisshopp; TW Goodrich, gent, tobe Ens, by p, v Herrick, 19th Foot— 
Gent Cade: O A Grimston, from the Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens, \> nad v Burns, 
prom in the 62d Ft. 21st Ft—Capt L C Irwin, from the Cape Mounted Riflemen, 
to be Capt, vice Fraser, whoex. 35th Ft—Maj G Browne, from the 44th Ft. tobe 
Maj, v Moore, who ex; Capt W H_ Siitweli, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Brevet 
Ma) J RK Heyland, who ret upon h-p, receiving the difference ; Lt R H Price to be 
Capt, by p, v Sitwell, who ret; Ens 5 F Blyth to be Lt, by p, v. Price: R L Cras 
ter, gent, to be Ens, by p, v Blyth, whoret. 39th Foot—Ens J Agnew to be Lt, by 
p, v Smith, who ret; B Harrison, gent, to be Ens, by p, v Agnew; L 8 Northcote, 
zent, to be Ens, by p, v Havel prom inthe 86th Ft. 44th Ft—MajJ H O 
doore, from the 35th Ft, to be Maj, v Browne, who ex. 62d Foot—Ens H M 
Burns, from the 19th Ft, to be Lt, without p, v N H Flood, cashiered by the sen- 
tence of a General Court Martial, 74th Ft—Lt A E Mulloy, from the 83d Ft, to 
be Lt, v Williams, whoex. 77th Ft—Serjt-Maj J R Breading to be Quar-Mastr, 
v T Smedley, who ret uponh-p, 86th Ft—Ens H M Havelock, from the 39th Ft, 
to be Lt, by p, v Mildmay, who ret. 87th Ft—Lt W h Taylor to be Capt, by p, 
v J Boyd, who ret; Sec Lt W Murphy to be First Lt, by p, v Taylor; J. Lucas, gt, 
to be Sec Lt,by p, v Murphy. 89th Ft—-Lt TH Williams, from the 74th Ft, to be 
Lt, v Mulloy, fad ex, 92d Capt G Cresswell, from half-pay Unatt, to be Capt, re- 
paying the difference, v Caldwell, prom; Lt J G Hay to be Capt, by p, v Cresswell, 
who ret; Ens G W H Ross to be Lt, by p, v Hay; W Miller, gent, to be Ens, by 
p v Ross. 1st W I Regt.—Lt N Craig to be Capt, without p,v Losack, dead; Lt R 
Hughes to be Capt without p, v Craig, whose prom, on 6th April, has been cancel- 
led; Ens W N Watts to be Lt, without p, v Craig; Ens J Fanning to be Lt with 
out p, v Watts, whose prom on the 6th April, has been cancelled ; Ens R D Bar- 
rett to be Lt without p, v Fanning, whose prom, on the 9th April, has been cancel- 
led; A W Castray, Gent, to be Ens, v Barrett. Cape Mounted Riflemen.—Capt 
D Fraser, from the 21st Ft, to be Capt, v Irwin, who ex. 

Brevet.—Capt W H Sitwell, of the 35th Ft, to be Maj in the Army; Capt G 
Creswell of the 92nd Ft, to be Majin the Army. 

The under-mentioned Cadets, of the Hon the East India Company's Service, to 
have the local and temporary rank of Ensign, during the period of their being 
placed under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, of the 
Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for field-instructions in the art of sapping and min- 
ing :-E C8 Williams, Gent ; P Salkeld, Gent; A Bulnois, Gent: T Gillespie, Gent ; 
H E Stainforth, Gent; and J Goddard, Gent. 

Hospital Staff—Assist Surg W Barret, fromthe 77th Ft, to be Assist Surg to 
the Forces, v Matthew, dec. 

Errata in the Gazettes of 23d May 1848, and 2d 1848.—57th Regt of Ft.—For 
Ens J Hassard to be Lt, v Armstrong, app Adj; read Ens J Hassard, tobe Lt, v 
Croker, prom. For Ens J H Lothian to be Lt, v Croker, prom; read Ens J H 
L othian to be Lt, v Armstrong, app Ad). 

War Office, June 30.—2d Regt Life Gds—Cor and Sub-Lt E F Wingfield to be 
Lt, by p, v King, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt A C D Hawksley to be Lt, by pur, v 
Hesketh, who ret; Corporal Major J Awty (Riding-mas) to be Cor and Lt, without 
say; G T Heald, gent, to be Cor and Sub-Liew by p, v Wingfield; the HonC B 











the matter by noticing that a certain regiment of Cossacks suffered but 
slightly from cholera as com with the other troops. On ing ot 
the Colonel, he learned that the recovery of the Cossacks was attributed 
to the use of an elixir called the Elixir of Woronege—a preparation of a 
somewhat quackish description, the principai important ingredient of 
which was naphtha. Dr. Andreosky, finding the quantity oF Elixir in 
possession of the Colonel to be but smgfl, determined to try naphtha by 
itself; he first used it in mild cases of Cholera and of choleraic diarrhea ; 
proving successful with these, he administered it in the more severe cases 
with equal advantage, aud finally found it effect a cure even during the 
most extreme collapses. The dose which he gave was from 10 to 15 and 
20 drops in a glasstul of wine, repeated if the first dose did not remain 
on the stomach, or if the symptoms required it, which was not often the 
case. The naphtha used in the Russian army is not the ordinary naphtha 
of the shops, but the mineral naphtha obtained from Beker on the shores 
of the Caspian. It should be of the white or rose color,, and used with- 
out previously undergoing the process of distillation. —Globe. 


The Peninsular Company's steam-ship Ariel, of 900 tons and 350 horse- 
power, on the 2d June, struck on the rocky shoals of Mal di Vetro, thir- 
teen miles Southward of Leghorn lighthouse, and is given up for lost. 
Her crew and passengers were safely landed: the specie on board and 
most of the cargo have been saved. 

The new fortifications at Sheerness are now completed. The line is 
one mile and a quarter, and the number of guas 118, some of which are 
of a most extraordinary size, weighing from 80 to 90 cwt. 

A vessel which arrived lately in London from Launceston, Van Dieman’s 
Land, brought upwards of 700 hams, a kind of provision which has never 
been imported from that colony. 


Save or Louis Paitipre’s Wines.—On Friday June 16 commenced 
at the Palais Royal, the sale of some of the wines, in wood, of the ex- 
King Louis Philippe. There were about 700 hogsheads, including nearly 
130 of Beaugency, 160 of Macon, 50 of Beaune, and nearly 400 of Bor- 
deaux, (Claret,) of second quality, with eight or ten hogsheads of Sillery , 
Lunel, &c. The prices were low, though the wines were excellent in 
quality, being principally of the fine vintage of 1846. The sale is ex- 
pected to produce 100,000fr. (£4,000,) butit willnot benefit the estate 
nor injuriously affect the ex-King, for it is said that none of it was paid 
for, and that the growers from whom it was purchased for him have, by 
a short law process, impounded the proceeds, and will receive them. A 
similar observation is said to apply to many other articles of property 
found in the palaces, and transterred for the moment to the credit of the 
The debts of the ex-monarch are reported to amount to an 
It is 


Republic. 
immense sum, and are due to every imaginable class of contractors. 
said that all the bottled wines were sent to the hospitals. 


Deatn or James Wart, Esa.—We have to record the death of J. Watt, 
Esq. the last surviving son of the illustrious improver of the steam-engine. 
He was born on the 6th February, 1769, and was therefore in his 80th 
year. Inheriting a large share of the powerful intellect of his dis- 
tinguished father, to the extension of whose fame he had, for the iast 
thirty years, shown the most zealous and truly filial devotion, he united 
to ress sagacity anda masculine understanding the varied acquirements 
and literary tastes of a well-cultivated mind. ‘His name will ong be re- 
membered in association with that of the late Mr. Boulton, as they were, 
for nearly half a ceutury, successfully engaged in carrying out those in- 
ventions and improvements by which the genius of his father was immor- 
talized.— Birmingham Jour. 


We understand it is intended to ereet batteries at the mouth of Wey- 
mouth Harbour, and also on the Nothe, the necessary surveys having 
already been made.—Salisbury and Wilts Hareld. 


BirkenHeaD Dockxs.—We believe the renewed negociation for amal- 


omg these docks with the Liverpool Dock estate progresses favour- 
ably, and that the most conciliatory feeling marks the negociation on both 


sides. The announced dismissal of the Birkenhead engineering staff tends 
to clear the way for the “annexation,” and an expenditure of only 100,- 
0002. would svon render Wallasey Pool ready fora grand timber pond and 
for other dock purposes.—Liverpool Standard. 


The hospital at Zurich for hydrophobia uses two table spoonfuls of 
fresh chloride of lime in half a pint of water, with which they keep the 
wound constantly bathed. Out of 223 cases, only four died. 


The first number of a new French political paper to be called “Le 
Spectateur de Londres,”’ was to be published in London on the Ist inst. 
Guizotand Metternich, it is said, will therein expound their views on the 





yon to be Cor and Sub-Lt, by p, v Hawksley. 4th Drag Gds—Lieut T Jones to 
be Capt, by pur, vice Jacob, who ret; Cor J Collingwood, to be Lieut, by pur, v 
Jones. 5th Drag Gds—Lieut E V M:Kinnon, fh-p 16th Light Drag, tobe Pay- 
master, v H A Jackson, who reverts to his former h-p. 1st Rgof Ft—Lt W J Bamp- 
field to be Paymaster, v Mitchell. 50th Ft—AssSur A C ebster, from 21st Ft, 
to be Sur, v James Davidson, who ret on h-p. 62d Foot—Lt W B C S Wandes 
forde, from 80th Ft,to be Lt, v Hume, who ex. 67th Ft—G A M'‘Nair, to be Lt, 
by p, v Peel, who ret; C Matthews, gent, to be Ens, by p,v M‘Nair. 71st Foot— 
M H Dowbiggen, gent, to be Ens, by p, v Cunynghame, apptoR C R. 74th Ft— 
J J Corrigan, gent, to be Ens, by p, v Crawley, app to the Colds Reg of FtGds 80th 
Ft—Lieut B J Hume, from the 62d Ft, to be Lt, v Wandesforde, who ex. RC 
Rifle Reg—Ens W C Froand to be Lt, by p, v Young, who ret; Ens W AM Cun- 
ynghame, from the 7ist Ft, to be Ens, v Frend. 


Tue CLaims oF THE VETERAN OFricers oF THE Army.—We under- 
stand that a memorial from the officers of the army on the retired full pay 
is shortly to be submitted to the House of Commons, in consequence of 
their being passed over in the last brevet. Every other branch of the 
service—the artillery, the engineers, and the marines—beuefited by it- 
save and except the unfortunate offieers of the line. Why these meritori- 
ous officers should have been passed over in this manner by the military 
commissions is indeed strange. The authouities at the Horse Guards must 
be well aware of the distinguished services of these officers, not only at 
Waterloo, but throughout the Peninsular war, and every other part of 
the globe where they have been engaged and wounded in severe actions 
with the enemy. Surely these brave men should not have been marked 
out from the whole army to be thus neglected. It is to be hoped that in 
support of their cause they will have on this occasion the assistance of 
the Duke of Wellington, as Commander in Chief, his grace being well 
aware of their distinguished services whilst under his command on the 
Continent. 





Navy. 
Admiralty, May 27. 


Corps of Royal Marines.—Sec Lt. P. Harris to be First Lt. v Pleydell, 
prom ; Sec Lt. W. J. Dunn to be First Lt. v Lowder, prom; and Sec 
Lts. J. H. Parry, R. K. Wilson, E. H. Cox, E. B. Snow, J. Taylor, J. B. 
Butcher, J.G. Timpson, A. C. Steele, J. Grieve E. H. Starr, E. J. R. 
Connolly, E. R. Horsey, A. Ellis, G. Bazalgette, E.G. M’Cullum, R. T. 
Ansell, and G. H. Wriford, to be First Lts. 

Admiralty, June 12.—Corps of Royal Marines.—Sec Lt. J. Poore to be 
First Lt. v Polkinghorne, dec. 

Mate.—Charles Francis Robinson, of the St. Vincent, 120, to the 
rank of lieutenant. 

Assistant Surgeon.—George Archibald Nicolls, M.D., late acting of the 
Carysfort, to the rank of Surgeon. 

Lieutenants.—A. T. Mann, late of the Merlin, to the Redwing, steam- 
tender, at Liverpool ; Henry Gerard, to the coast guard service ; H. P. 
Jones, from the Urgent, steam-packet, at Liverpool to command the Un- 
dine, steam-packet, at Dover. 

Commander John M‘D. Skene, to the Coast guard service. 

Lieutenants.—Donald M. L. M:Kenzie, to the Powerful, 84, at Spit- 
head; F. L. A. Selwyn, to the Ganges, 84, at the Nore ; George M, 
Smith, to the Coast-guard service. 

Captain Henry Ducie Chads, C.B., of the Excellent, gunnery-ship at 
Portsmouth, has been appointed, for experimental purposes, acting captain 
of the Blenheim, 55, screw steam guardship, of Portsmouth ordinary, vice 
Capt. Austin. 

aptain Horatio Austin, C.B., of the Blenheim, has been appointed 
acting captain of the Birkenhead, advanced steam-frigate, for experimental 
trial exercises. 

Commander Lewis De T. Prevost, has been appointed to command 
the Pantaloon, 8, at Devonport. 

Lieutenants.—Selby Lilburn, to the Coast Guard service ; William 
Goodwin Crowder, resently promoted, has been appointed to the Penel- 
ope, steam-frigate, flag-ship on the coast of Africa. 


PAiscellanecous Xtems. 


Successrut TREATMENT OF CHOLERA IN Cincassta.—At the meeting 
of the Medico-Botanical Society on Thursday night, Mr. Guthrie send 
letters which had been received from Prince Woronzow, the commander- 
in-chief of the Russian forces in Circassia, and from Dr. Andreosky, his 
physician, detailing a new and successful plan of treating this formidable 








Ft to,be Capt, v Bellingham who ex; Lt W Rudman from 62d Ft to be Lt, v Head- 


disease. It would appear that the Prince’s attention was first drawn to 





present state of affairs. 


Suspension Bripce at Niacara Fatis.—The following are the par- 
ticulars of this stupendous work, just completed acrossthe Niagara River. 
We find this account and the subsequent observations in the Rochester 
Daily Demecrat:— 

Number of cables for bridge, 16; number of strands in each cable, 600; 
Ultimate tension, 6,500 tons; Capacity of the bridge, 500 tons; number of 
strands in the ferry cable, 37; Diameter of the cable, § inches; height of 
stone tower, 68 ft. 1 inch; height of wood tower for ferry, 50 feet; base 
of the tower, 20 square feet; size at the top, 11 do.; span of the bridge, 
800 feet; whole weight of the bridge, 650 tons; height from the water, 
230 feet; depth of water under the bridge, 250 feet. 

This Suspension Bridge is the most sublime work of art on the conti- 
nent. It makes the head dizzy to look at it, and yet it is traversed with 
as much security as any other bridge of the same width, We were pre- 
sent while the workmen were engaged in hanging the planks over the 
chasm. It looked like a work of peril; but it was prosecuted with en- 
tire safety. Not an accident has happened since the first cord was car- 
ried across the river at the tail of a kite! 

It is impossible to give the reader a clear idea of the grandeur of the 
work. Imagine a foot bridge of 800 feet in length, hung in the air, at the 
height of 230 feet, over a vast body of water rushing through a narrow 
gorge, at the rate of thirty miles an hour. If you are below it, it looks 
like a strip of paper, suspended=by a cobweb. When the wind is strong, 
the frail gossamer looking structure, sways to and fro, as if ready to start 
from its fastenings; and it shakes from extremity to centre under the firm 
tread of the pedestrian. But there is no danger. Men pass over it with 
perfect safety, while the head of the timid looker on swims with appre- 
hension. 

We saw the first person pass over it—Mr. Ellet, the builder, His cour- 
ageous wife soon followed him, and for two days, hundreds, attracted by 
the novelty of the thing, took the fearful journey. 

It is worth a trip to the Falls to see this great work, although it is not 
probable that one in twenty will have the nerve to cross upon it. For, 
strauge as it may seem, there was those who had no hesitation to slide 
over the awful chasm, in a basket, upon a single wire cable, who could 
not be induced to walk over the bridge. And this aerial excursion is 
thrillingly exciting. A seat ona locomotive, travelling at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour, is nothing to it. When you find yourself suspended 
in the air, with the roaring, rushing, boiling Niagara two hundred and 
fifty feet below you, if your heart don’t flutter you will have nerve 
enough to swing over Vesuvius ! 

Another new attraotion at the Falls is the excursion from the site of the 
suspension bridge to within afew rods of Horse-shoe Falls, in the little 
steamer “ Maid of the Mist.” In no other mode can the visitor obtain 
so grand a view of the great Cataract. Every one makes the trip, and all 
express the same sentiment, that the Falls are not seen in all their sub- 
limity and grandeur, except from the deck of the “Maid of the Mist.” 
The run is made with perfect safety. 





PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 
LAWRENCE. 


T° BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the late proprietor) the 
valuable estate of Falcon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of freehold, and 18 acres of 
leasehold land, the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Charlottetown, 
the Capital of the Island, and pire on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
dwelling-house, in every way suited for a gentleman’s family residence ; servants’ cottages, 
capacious barns, stables, cow and sheep houses, &c, &c, he farm-yard enclosed and ar- 
ranged on the mostapproved English plan. Lime kiln, and all requisite buildings; a plenti- 
ful supply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in ls- 


land. 
ee address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi- 


For further particulars, and to treat for the 
land, ry Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward's Is d, or J. Eustace Grubbe, 
al July 15 3m 


Esq., 44 Parliament-street, Westminster, London, England. 
VALUABLE FARM PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


FARM of nearly 200 acres with two dwelling houses ‘and out-houses, situated on the 
A Freehold road, and five miles from Middletown Point, New Jersey, where there is a 
daily steamboat communication with New York. 140 acresundertillage, the crops are most 
abundant, and a fine stream of water rans through the property. The place is remarkably 
healthy. Terms $7,500, of which $4000may remain on mortgage. Mar, the great fertilizing 
manure, has lately been discovered on the property, which adds to its value. 

ALSO, A FARM of 80 acres, with dwelling and out-houses, near ort, New Jersey, 
and three-quarters ofa mile from daily steamboat communication ad ew York. 3 
Farm is admirably adapted to trucking purposes, several acres consisting of black peat, 

come from this part of Jersey. 


famous for producing cel &c. The earliest strawberries 
sonia very healthy, and ‘well watered. Terme “82,600, @ part of which may remain on 
Apply at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay street. Julyp—H 
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TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
ey permitting) at bia Bay, ‘—“— Bond Head, Port Hope, 


rg, every Tuesda: ay, and Y Mornings, at Eleven o'clock, and 
will leave Hichester Landing on her retu ery Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
clock ’ 
Reroute, June 12, 1848," bd July 8~5 mos 





Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad- 





ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED IN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the sum of 
$2,000,000, 

Inde ent of the further sum for which a d Ithy body of 
one stockholders are = cance te sess: "_ 
ERSONS insuring now,share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable in casH, 


or taken in permanent reduction of the premium. 
Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-quarterly, or annually. 
No charge is made for sea risk to Europe, nor from any one part ofthe American Conti- 
Bent to any other part. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Francis, M. D., No. 1 Bond street 
J. C. Beales, Be i D., 543 Broadway. 
Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on application to the 
SOSEPH YOWLER 1 


R.8S. BUCHANAN, 
21 Wall 


June 17 a) street. 


MARINE PAVILION, 


OCKAWAY, L. I., May 2nd, 1848—The patrons of the above wellknown Sea-bathing Ee- 
R' tablishment are respectfully informed Rat it will be ready for the reception of 


in the season. 
Tiitiiieieenet Gaasting snmne wei be called on at their residence in the by ad- 
@ressing the subscriber, at the Astor House. sein 
mi13 HIRAM CRANSTON. 








GAS FIXTURES. 


jest RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
of a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 

which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the’ city, quality compared. . 

Their friends and the public are iavited to call and inspect them. 

B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 

are, Cutlery, J y, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
Trons, Forks and Spoons, &c., plated on best German Silver. Sietfield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 





some entire new patierns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 


my 20—6 m J. & 1. CUX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 


Reo beg to inform the public that their EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN 

bd peta sf 4 Ly od by at 239 Power iwi tay This onan 
includes ry Scheffer, Landelle, Muller, Mozin, Court, Girar- 
det, Gronlend, 4 Also 's beautiful Crayon Drawings, and a choice collection of 


presees after - = = Fey! a ae entitled to one copy of the “ Power of 


ion 25 cents; doors open from 9 oclock, A. .. until 6 o'clock, P.M. June 10 6t 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[pres on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sunis to suit—for sale by 








RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
. E. RANSOM 
7 Posts Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in ; : 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland.  almammrooeey Manes tf 





REMOVAL. 


BA. TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broadway 
theriy corner of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where may be found an as- 

Se "dince iat March, EUUNEZER MONROE nes bose oes’ Watches, jer) with, B 
5 b as been i . 

T. & B. under the same name and firm as heretofore. arta es 





TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


bi ipe se preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon® 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among thelr atients. In atorpid state of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having ‘ina short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
su in effe y ais those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Costiveness and eadache, it has invariably proved in every instance a medicine 


of jp utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, oy, me JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
0. reenwich street, c fw > 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 1s rendvtey. 
100 William street—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
‘Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 





Co., 40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United | 


June 3 tf 





A YOUNG FRENCH GENTLEMAN FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, whose 
present engagement is about to expire, would like to find employment in a private 





family or some large institution as a teacher of MODERN LANGUAGES and MUSIC, 
(Piano and Flute). Ke possesses high testimonials as to his character and success as an in. 
Structor, and can refer to pa hy the most distinguished families in this country, among 
whom he has taught for a number tree He has no objection to go South. 

For further particulars, address Mr. E., 395 Broadway, New York city, or Cool Spring 
Post Office, North Carolina, or to the office of this paper. my 27 6t 





tages to residents of the United States, viz: 
The security of a large realized and in d Capital of a Company in existence upwards 
of @ quarter of a 5 





Bonuses on policies athatad co the participation scale. 
The full value given Salen whem af jenna 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re- 
main unpaid for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be paid, or 
remain mt loan, at the option of the insu 


15 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPs. 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS bewvee 
T Beston and Live 1, and between New York and Liverpool, at 
and receive Mails ond Pessongers. Calling at Halifax to land 





Captains. 
America, ......-.++s0+e+e+eee+e++C- EL E. Judkins | Hibernia...................N, Shannog 








as @ permane nsurer. 
The acceptance of Naval, aor and special risks of all kinds on payment of a 
surate premium. No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq 
ir Rebert Alexander, B wma Te 
8 bert , Bart. r reen, 
Thomas Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq, 


ny, 
John Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, . 4 Denzil |. Thom 
Rev. Wm. Fallofeild, M. A. George H. Weathe' , M. D. 
Managing Director, Eb Fernie, Esq. 
Actu: 7 Sobn Goddard, Lg 
Physician, Septimus Wray, .D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq, M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSON, Esq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
iki ther requisite forms of alipeting Nepevenee, with prospectuses and all information re- 


thereto, be obtained of Company’s Agen’ 
— ot, PORECTE SALMONSON, 21 New street, 











THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 
Edinburgh, 1 Gogupe Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street, 
DIRECTORS, 
Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, Christr. Dunkin, Esq, 
David Davidson, Esq., Hon. Justice McCord, 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hon. W. B. Robinson, 
Hew Ramsay, Bsq. 
Medwal Adviser, George W. Campbell, Esq., M. D 
Solicitor, Joan Rose, “sq. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THe BoaRD rN MonTREAL with ful 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at once) 
without communicating with the parent Board, : : 
Spey has it thus in his power to effect an insurance --= his Life Lepnetiotty, without in- 
curring ji 





e delay to which Life Assurers in this country hee hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to comp! cte tne tr tion; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal bei! irrevocable, 


ng final and i 6 
This arrangement gives to the CoLontat all the facflities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaran' Capital , affords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 
by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


Tasie I 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 





Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. . 3 Annual Premium 
5 £1 143 04 2X2 98 4d £4 138 0d 
20 1 188 44 40 2 58 6d 60 7 Ta ld 




















PoxiciEs effected under THis TaBLE, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


TasBe II. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 
Age. Annual Premium. ge. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. 
5 £1 lls 2d { £2 5s 2d 1 58 3d 
20 1 158 Id 40 3 0s 0d 60 6 148 lid 


Policies effected under THis TABLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
rma, and is well suited to urances effected in | ion with Loans, or to cover 

EBTS. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Har Crepir System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining balf with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will i“ assurances on the following plan:—One-Tuirp of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in tue hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LiceNce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from ANY NoRTH AMERICAN PorT TO ANY EuRo- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regar ing Lire AssuRANCE and ANNUITIES, May be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Directors. 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
Ofhce, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—2£5,000,000 
4 ery Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 


ty in a large paid up Capitel, aad in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 





000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to ali 
licies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FoR THE WIDOW AND: THE ORPHAN.” 


LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover 8 Chairman of the Court of Direc 
T. tors in London, Seoretary—¥. FERGUSON CAMROUX. ad dl 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. My 
NEW YORK, 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel 8. Howland, 
John S. Palmer, Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquilla G. Stout, 
George Barclay, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
Jonathan Meredith, Se iin hale 
on e amuel Ho! 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. - 
BOSTON. 

Geo. M. Thacher, | Franklin Dexter, 
Israel Whitney, Benjamin Seaver, 
Jonathan Chapman, | Elijah D. Brigham, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Richaroson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Rae prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—lisi 


nts, &c., can be obtained at 71. Wall street, ft 
- LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 


De BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a full assort- 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for cash: 


Solar Lamp: gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 





Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
Bracket, do do do 
Sols: Chandeli , ag 
ar eliers, do 2, 3, 4 and 6 lights. 
Camphene Sepeniing Lamps, gilt and bronzed, ue 
r 


do 
do Chandeliers do do 2,3,4 and lights, 
Girandol silvered and bronzed, various patte r 
Candelabra, ie” do o ee i. 
Cc Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do 

a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


ite, 
Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 
Ole—Spere, Waals ant Lard, of tee tek wee, 
an t 
Superior Camphene and Sending Fluid. nome my 6—6 mos. 


BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 


ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!—PAINT 
—| ED 
ON kelp ey MILES OF CANVAS !—Exhibiting a view of country 1200 miles in len h, 
amundin .. om the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New Orleans, and eeneling 
“Open “yaad latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD | 
every = mn) (Sunday expected) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad- 


— 8 aude. 
Admiseton ts—children half-price. 
Panorama will commence moving at 1-4 to 8 o'clock pestoaly 
Afternoon Exhibitions on Wea Satu nail ‘ 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 ocloce X” = a 








dec 18 








ENGRAVINGS which have b: 
steel teres ene ‘ssued from the Albion Office and the Art Union, 


beau yle by 
ap 22 Sm WILLIAM H. BUTLER, No. 251 Breadway, (Plumbe’s building.) 


LEFT OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
HE rr price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen wh 

T cast of wardrobe and furniture. By sendi i n who wish todispose of their 

the Post Office, it will be prompuly attended to» Uae the subscriber's residence, through 


J. LE 
Ladlies can be attended to by Mra, J. Levenstyn, -) SST YN, 48 Broadway, up stal 




















ing table:— 
f $5000 6 years—added $600. 
ee years—added $400. 
2 years—added $200. 
For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 
Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
23 1 02 1 09 1 82 2 00 
24 1 04 1 il 1 87 210 
Ps] 107 115 1 92 215 
26 110 1Ww 197 220 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 

five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies ry . 

Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on oegiection to. 
W. C. MAITLAND, 


jans tf Agent for New York and the United States, 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2lsT auGusrT, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


President, we C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson, 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE upon Lives, and transact any business 

dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
= payment, or yearly premium, and ‘granting increased ANNuITiEs, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local ee of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control ever the Compary, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wirx or witHouT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age. With Without | HalfCredit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits BOGE F ivanescces ee Profits. Profits. Seeseccncss ° 
15 1131 26 Gb | acces gocnace 40 362 214 8 2176 
20 1174 a: pee oanesce 45 3171 3 40 3 74 
25 2 29 1147 1176 50 4131 81711 414 
30 293 2 02 2 26 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
tem | of the Company’sbusiness. P 4 hatte tat 

es of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. ” 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

Brantford....cesecesesseeeeseeees William Muirhead.....ss:sssccsseesscssscccesevececeeece 





















CODOUFg..cceerceeserereeersesees JAMES CAMETON....cccecenereeeeee 

COIDOINC. ..-eeceserereseeeeeseeee RODErt M. Boucher......-.- ehbadssheceevtendccodéens 

D see eeeereeeesscecsecesecesceccssccesscsesscessecsees Dr. James Hamilton....... 
LONdON..+seceeeeeseeeeeseeeee-s George Scott........++. Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal.... seveceeeseeseeese Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell..........cec008 
BYIB. .ccccvccesccccccsess cccccce DMVIG BUCHER. .ccccccccce cecccesesecesccccceccescocesbess 
Port Sa: sesveeesee Malcolm Cameron. ...ssssceseceeceseers 

Quebec...o-+» seeecees Welchand DavieS......s+secesesecceces 

St. Catherines +++» Lachlan Bell...+..+-+++-+5+ aap 


wong - Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick............ 
seeeeseeeceecsceeeeess William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By order of the Board 





SE peiaiiraipiaceimmtett ore 5 rie Caledonia...s.ssssssseszee Lak 
COOMAERs oi nina ec gc0yecccccceccccesccce Wo DOME Cambria.........+..+... Wm. H 
Those vessels carry © clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red en 
rt side. 
” Captaine. « New, Prem 
MCOIB. 6 00: cercccveccserceseesesd: BODO). crsnrseces ew Yor ‘ednesday, 
Aeadip.-«ss:eersessastveesseasoey Tn huikins... * Bovtoa, are ir 
Bri BB. ccccccsccccccccccccses ets MMEMvetsccnsce © (Ow Ver, i , Sth July. 
Cambrin....++s+secesecesseeeeeeeW, Harrison...... “ Boston, Wednesday, 12th July, © 
Caledonila......+.++.+++ enceupe ++sLeitch....ess-+++» “ New York, WM th Jul 
Hibernmia.....+.sseeeeeeeeeeseeeeN, SHONNON.....++- “ Boston, Wednesday, ith July.” 
Europa... .ssseeesccsemeeesceeeeesLOtscccsseceeseee New York, Wednesday, 2d August, 
Passage money $120. 

Freight will be charged on agede beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Pest Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr, 
apl5 38 Broadway, 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


De errr toe ineit sailing, from each port on the let uh, ith; lech; Slat cad weeg ear 

‘or r om each port on 8 > stand 

month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— ' 26th of every 
Shi Captains. From New York. From Liverpool 

New World...» Knights........July 6... Nov tor Maer 8 Aug 21....Dec 21,,..Apr at 
R. sis MEAS ocd oerneesee Bloedecesohlcoaces seek icaaMiess ccs Me, crm 

nace rceeall 16... .0s0]6...c+02016] Sept 1.2. Jam 1... liiayt 

Hottinguer,....+++++ . Qeeeeee ee Bh] coves BreveeceeeBrecceeseeB 

Roscis..... M sen0e MBece 5 26.. “ 26 Ubesesesecallsescesell 
















atrick Henry. 
Waterloo.... 
New York..... 
een of the 
Sheridan...... 





REE 


Constitution ... er ee oce Bheoves édee voce, Creccocese 6. 
Garrick. ....e+eeeee0+ Humt..coeeseeess See cove Mbeccccsceede 
Oxford..........--+--Goodmanson,.Nov 1,,..Mar 1....July 1] .... 16.........16........ 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in Point of comfort — 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune. 
tality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool..........++.++++-B100 
Mo : 44 Wright, Columbia, ¥ kshire, Fi 
r the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac t, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fideli 

Agenia fo tan DH CO, or C,H. MARSHALL. N 


dN York or L 
va tr ahga Were Point, Wateroo, RMN CK BROTHERS & CO, Liverpool 
hips West Poin! aterloo, Richar and John R. 
ns enmnenean es . ’ ROBERT KERMIT " 


T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 





B-e- 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
ntintitMma. 
hi ons, Sheridan 
Aquaeqeaye oj ’"_ E.K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
a os aaa BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpook 
Agents for shi: ueen eo Wes verpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
— OU WOODHULL & MINTURN, N.Y, 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & GO.,N. Y. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


de line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing ++ from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and i6th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Shipe. Masters. Days of Soping from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ “ 24) July 18, Nov. 13, Mar. 18 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8/ “ 2, “~ 2B * 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “ 2, \“ 2, © %| Aug. 18, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8 Nov. 8, Mar.8} “ 2 “* &  “ 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker “ 2, >.” = Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 ¢ 2, *- * 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E, Morgan “2, %“ 24 =“ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, Junels 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 





tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York oa 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 









New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, Ist January.....+..+6 .. (16th February, 
Howe, master. ; let May........ ° «+ ¢ 16th June, 
lst Sepiember.......... ¢ 16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, ro ze TUATY ssc eeeenees ; os _— 
. et June....... eeeeeeeee y, 
Sey wee ; ist October...... Cosccee 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, ist March........- eeeee ( 16th April, 
tone, master. Ist July...essseececeres 1fth August, 
Ist November.......... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, lst April...... oeereecoes 16th May, 
Fuack, master, ; let August...... vocene ° $n September, 
Ist December.......... 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the wade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
8 sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Br gree 
mar 15 88 Wail Street. 





IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 

ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 

netism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that dis@ase in many of its most 

ainful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

Realthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when itis thus 

deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
over all other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine in use. It is ex- 
Soonte ly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnétic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
po unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely harmless, 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTIVE AND PERMANENT SUC- 
céss in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Bpilepey, aye 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complainis, Stiffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confic enti 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Each Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
tn neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing full and ~_— 
directions for its use and ——- in the various diseases in which it is recommend 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. : rth 

Ali Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should peennes = of -— 
beautiful te oem ve were frend He vast benefit in numerous diseases In which or- 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. . ; 

Prize of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu noe er, hey sw = 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British. "ov inces and Wes 
Indies, and each instrument 13 warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 122 Broadway, ew York. 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly “ 7 
fully fulfilled. an 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, toget with P pine Holders, 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The hizh character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott kas determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws |of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually rel 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name of 

. Gillott. 
“Fokus Mendip cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that p ings in Ch y will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 




















tice. 


tg Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most be 
obtained at the “Ben FRANKLIN.” = ost approved Fare, can always 


N. B.—The House will invariably be closed on Sundays. ~ 





rs. 
“a ad 


nov 1S—t THOMAS MORGAN. 





THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary é 
dec 16 > Hamilton. | marks. ae 
THE BEN FRANKLIN RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
o . . . $) 00 
O 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and One square of ten lines, one insertion..........+++0+eseeeeeeeee 

N the patie of Boston, amongst whom he flatters himself he ee euaereun roy high/y One ° * 6: Cer MOONS sacs ck caccedepcdensesces 2 5O 
respectable acquaintance, that he has taken this House, and has fitted it up in the most a One “ “ “ three © Vanuse dhscneseahediiddeces ft 0° 
proved manner. His intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar e “ “ “ one month aa 
character to the best conducted establishments in Europe and this country, and hopes, by “ “ “ the th: wat a es 7 00 
strict to his busi . to give satisfaction to his customers. “ - - MISE MONthS... 2... eee eeneeeceeeeeeere » he 

The house will be constantly supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in this S 3 SE MOMS... 2 o. ccrcsesscenecccccence 12 9 
and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be spared to do them jus- “ “ 90 00 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO, 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





